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WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT. 


JILLIAM DERHAM, who 
has been fo juftly celebrated 
as achriftian, philofopher, and di- 
vine, was born at Stowton, near 
Worcefter, on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1657. He had his fchool edu- 
cation at Blockley, in that county, 
under the Rev, Nathaniel Collyer, 
and in his eighteenth year was ad- 
mitted into Trinity College, Oxon, 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Willes, father of the late Lord Chief 
Juftice Willes, He took his degree 
of bachelor of arts, Jan. 28, 1678-9, 
and had then fo diltinguifhed him- 
felf by his learning and other va- 
luable and eminent qualifications, 
that he was recommended by the 
then prefident of Trinity College to 
Dr. Ward, bifhop of Salifbury, by 
whofe recommendation he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Dowager 
Lady Gray, of Warke, as foon as 
he entered into holy orders, 
He was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Compton, bifhop of London, May 
Vou, X, 


29, 1681, and prieft by bifhop 
Ward, juft now mentioned, July 9, 
1682. On the 5th of July, 1682, 
he was prefented by Mr. Neville to’ 
the vicarage of Wargrave, in Berk- 
fhire; but he did not long continue 
theré, for on the gift of Auguft, 
1689, he was prefented by Mrs. 
Jane Bray to the rettory of Up- 
minfter, in Effex, a living of about 
two hundred pounds value, and not 
more than fifteen miles from Lon- 
don: which living, at fo convenient 
a diftance from the metropolis of 
the kingdom, gave him an opportu- 
nity of converfing and keeping a 
correfpondence with the greateft 
men in the nation. Being there- 
fore placed in that quiet and retired 
{tation, fuitable to his contemplative 
and philofophical temper, he ap- 
plied himfelf with great eagernefs 
to the ftudy of nature, and to mathe- 
matics and experimental philofophy, 
in which he became fo eminent, 
that he was foon after chofen a 
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of the Royal Society ; and he proved 
one of the moft ufeful and induf- 
trious members of it, frequently 
publifhing in the Philofophical 
‘Tranfa&tions curious obfervations 
and valuable pieces, the particulars of 
which are as follow. Part of a letter, 
dated Dec. 6, 1697, giving an ac- 
count of fome experiments about the 
height of the mercury in the baro- 
meter, at top and bottom of tlre Mo- 
nument (in London) and a defcrip- 
tion of a portable barometer. A 
letter, dated Jan. 13. 1697-8, about 
a contrivance to meafure the height 
of the mercury of the barometer, by 
a circle on one of the weather plates, 
with a regilter or diary of the wea- 
ther, obferved every day at Upmin- 
fter during the year 1698, A re- 
gifter of the weather, &c. as above, 
for the year 1699. Obtervations on 
the death-watch; or, that infeét 
which makes a noife like the beats 
of a watch. Obfervations on the 
weather, rain, winds, &c. for 1699, 
1700, 1701, 1702, compared with 
other obfervations made at Townley, 
in Lancafhire, by Mr. Townley, and 
communicated to our author, An 
account of fome {pots obferved in 
the fun in June 1703, Obferva- 
tions on the great ftorm, Nov. 26, 
1703. The hiftory of the dcath- 
watch. Account of an inftrument 
for finding the meridian, with a de- 
icription of the fame, Experiments 
on the motion of pendulums in 
vacuo, <A profpeét of the weathen, 
winds, and height of the mercury in 
the barometer, on the firft day of 
the month; and of the whole rain 
every month in the year 1703. and 
the beginning of 1704, oblerved at 
Townley, in Laucathire, by R. 
Townley, Efq. and at Upminiter, in 
Effex, by our author. Account of 
a globe of light feen in the heavens, 
eoth March,1705-6. Tables of the 
weather, &c. for the year 1705. 
Account of a pyramidal appearance 
in the heavens, feen in Effex, April 
3, 1707. Experiments and obf{er- 
vations on the motion of found, {in 
Latin) a long and curious paper, 
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On the migration of birds. Account 
of an eclipfe of the fun, Sept. 3 
1708, as obferved at Upminfler, ang 
of an eclipfe of the moon, Sept. 18, 
1708. Account ofa ftrange meteor, 
or aurora borealis, in September or 
O€tober, 1706. An account of a 
child's crying in the womb.. The 
hiftory of the great froft in 1708, 
Account of {pots obferved in the 
fun by our author, from 1703 to 
1708; and from 1707 to 1711, of 
{ubterraneous trees found at Dazen- 
ham Breach, in Effex, An account 
of the eclipfe of the moon, {een at 
Upmintter, Jan. 12,1711-12.. Ofa 
woman big with child, and having 
the {mall-pox, delivered of a child 
having the fame diltemper, Sept. 8, 
1.713. An account of the rain at 
Upminfter for eighteen years, and 
various other papers. 

Of other works publifhed by our 
author, was the Artificial Cloek- 
maker. In 1711: and 1712, he 
preached fixteen fermons at Boyle’s 
lectures, which were publifhed in 
1713, under the title of * Phyfico 
Theology, or Demonftration of the 
Being and Attributes of God, from 
his Works of Creation;’’? and in 
purfuance of the fame defign, in 
1714, he publifhed his Aftro The- 
ology. 

On the acceffion of George I. 
Mr. Derham was noticed by the 
court, and appointed chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales; and foon after, ca- 
non of Windfor, ‘The univerfity of 
Oxtord conferred on him the degree 
of dottor in divinity by diploma. 

The la(t thing our awthor pub- 
lifhed of his own was a fermon, 
entitled, * Chrift’s Theology, or a 
Demonitration of the divine Au- 
thority of the Chriftian Religion.” 
It was not only with his own writings 
he improved the world, but by pub- 
lifhing fome pieces of the late Mr. 
Ray’s, and the philofophical experi- 
ments and oblfervations of the tate 
Mr. Hook. 

He had collc&ted a curious fpect- 
men of infects, and the male and fe- 
male of moft kinds of birds in this 
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ifland. Having thus fpent his life 
in the agreeable ftudy of nature, he 
refigned his foul to his Maker on 
the 5th of April, 1735, and was bu- 


BIOGRA 


OR, ANECDOTES OF I 


Cardinal Mazapine. 
MARDINAL RICHLIEUV, who 
(J knew mankind very well, faid, 
on his firft conference with Maza- 
rine on fome public bufinefs, “ I 
have been juft converfing with the 
greateft politician I have ever met 
with. The world, I believe, has 
never produced fuch another, Time 
and I,” faid he, “ again{t any other 
two.’” There is a medal of him in 
the cabinets of the curious, repre- 
fenting the Cardinal on horfeback, 
between the two armies of France 
and Spain, near Cafal, with his hat 
in his hand, and crying out, “ Paix, 
paix.” His exertions in favour of 
peace, on that occafion, were crown- 
ed with fuccefs. He was rather apt 
to be intimidated on fome occafions. 
His brother, the Cardinal of Aix, 
ufed to fay, “ Faites du bruit feule- 
ment a mon frere, 11 ceffera bientot.”’ 
—“Only make a noife, and you 
will make my brother quict.” On 
his death-bed he was told of the ap- 
pearance of a comet, which was fup- 
poled to be the prediétor of the 
deaths of great perfons, he replied 
coolly, * En verité la comete me 
fait trop d’honncur.”—* Really the 
comet does me too much honour.” 
FENELON, 

Every man of worth and of Ii- 
terature muft grieve that there has 
been no good life of this excellent 
‘oa yet publifhed; that written 

y the Chevalier Ramfay is a trifling 
performance, and compofed with 
none of that enthufiafm which one 
would have thought the living fami- 
liarly with this great prelate would 
have produced, and which 
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made 
Lord Peterboro’ cry out, when he 
had only paffed a few days with him 
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ried at Upminfter. Dr. Derham, in 
his perfon, was tall, and of a healthy 
conititution. Ifis moral character 
was amiable, . 


PERSONS, 


at his palace at Cambray, “If I 
ftay here two days longer, I fhall 
become a chriftian in f{pite of my- 
felf.’? His famous book, the Maxims 
of the Saints, was condemned by 
the pope, who was {ftill, however, 
fo much impreft by the purity of the 
prelate’s charafter who compofed it, 
that he wrote to fome of bis brethren 
who were in oppofition to him— 
*¢ Hic peccavit exceflu amoris di- 
vini, fed vos pecciltis defectu amoris 
proximi.” Fenelon fo completely 
{ubmitted to the pope’s decilion, that 
from his own pulpit, at Cambray, 
he denounced his own book as he- 
retical, and as having defervedly in- 
curred the cenfure of the head of 
the catholic church; and made a 
prefent to the fociety of the church 
of Cambray of a magnificent cafe 
for the confecrated wafer, cmbofled 
in gold, and fupported by two an- 
gels, one of which is trampling un- 
der his fect fome heretical books; 
amongft them is one with this title, 
** Maximes des Saints.”” The Duke 
of Marlborough uled to give his offi- 
cers. a particular charge never to do 
any milchief to the eftates of the 
a rchbifhop of Cambray. He is bu- 
ried in his own cathedral, where his 
family have ere&ted to him a mo- 
nument with the following epitaph, 
and with which I think M, d’Alem- 
bert, in his eloge upon his charaéter 
and writings, very unjuftly finds 
fault. 
Seculi literati decus 
Omnes dicendi lepores, virtuti 
Ac veritati facravit 
Et dum fapientiam alter Homerus 
{pirabat 
Se fuofque mores infcius retexit 
In utraque fortuna fibi con{cius 
X 2 In 
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In profpera, aul favores ne dum 
penfavit 
Adeptos etiam abdicavit. 
In adverfa Deo magis adhefit. 
Antiftitum norma 
Gregem fibi creditum, affidua fovit 
prefentia 
Verbo nutrivit, erudivit exemplo. 
Opibus fublevavit. 

Exteris perinde carus ac fuis 
Gallos inter & hoftes cum effet 
medius, 

Hos & illos, ingenii fama & comi- 
tate morum 
Sibi devinxit. 

Maturus Czlo 
Vitam laboribus exercitum, 

. Virtutibus illuftratum 
Meliore vita commutavit 
Mat. Jan. 1715. 

Annum Agens Sexages, & Tertium. 

Drevet’s famous print of Fenelon 
is the beft commentary upon the 
Duke of Saint Simon’s defcription 
of this excellent prelate. The eyes 
appear to ftrike with facred fire. 
His direftions for the con{cience of 
a king was written for his dear pu- 
pil, the Duke of Burgundy; and, 
from the good fenfe, and the found 
morals with which it abounds, 
might be recommended to the perufal 
of every fovereign. His treatife on 
the education of young women is 
excellent, and written with that 
elegance and fimplicity of ftyle, 
which in general charagterife the 
writings of Fenelon. When the 
Duke of Burgundy was on his way 
to take the command of the French 
army, he pafled through Cambray, 
and paid a vifit to Fenelon, who 
was then in difsrace with Louis 
XIV. On parting, he took him 
by the hand, and faid, * Je fais ce 
que je vous dois, & vous favez ce 
que je vous fuis.” 

James the Second, 

Said one day to M. Clifton, ‘I 
do not know how it is, but I have 
never known a modeft man make his 
way at court.” * Pleafe your ma- 


jefly, whofe fault is that?” replied 


M. Clifton, The papers of this un- 


fortunate prince, together with thofe 
of his {ucceflors, are at prefent in the 
Scots college at Paris, as well as the 
archives of the fee of Glafgow, and 
many curious charters and docu- 
ments refpe€ting Scotland. It is a 
ity that they have not been pur. 
chafed for the Faper Office of Lon- 
don, or the Britif Mufeum. They 
have been indeed offered to govern- 
ment for a pecuniary fatisfaGtion, 
aid it were devoutly to be withed 
that government had accepted of the 
offer, as in the prefent diftra&ed 
{tate of France, when the modern 
Goths are deftroying every record, 
the only opportunity of recovering 
thefe curious monuments of Britifh 
hiftory may have been loft. co. 
nomy ina matter of fuch importance 
as this is to hiltory and to literature, 
is very illemployed. A great coun- 
try fhould ever deem it beneath its 
dignity to {pare its money, when a 
proper, nay great national obie&, is 

prefented for the expenditure of it. 

Cardinal Mazarine. 
Cardinal de Richlieu faid of this 
celebrated politician, “If I wifhed 
to cheat the devil himfelf, I would 
employ the perfon of Mazarine. 
Don Louis d’ tiaro faid, however, of 
him, that he had this defe& as a po- 
litician, that he had always the ap- 
pearance of endeavouring to deceive 
thofe with whom he was treating, 
On his return to Paris, after the 
Fronde, he made a great many 
dukes, and faid, jokingly on their 
creation, “ J’en ferai autant qu’il 
fera honteux de l’étre & de ne l’étre 
pas.” One of his maxims was— 
‘*‘ Intus ut lubet, extra ut moris eft.” 
He faid once to his nieces, who 
were not very regular in their bcha- 
viour at mafs, “ If you have no re- 
gard for your duty, have a regard, I 
beg, to yourfelves and to me.” The 
Cardinal had a very curious collec- 
tion of ftate papers of different 
countries, which (when the parlia- 
ment, after having banifhed him, 
caufed to be fold by au@tion with his 
other eifeéts) were bought for the 
court of Brunfwick, 
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C.rsar Boxrcia, 

The end of this artful and con- 
{ummate {coundrel was by no means 
fo illuftrious as it fhould have been. 
This man, who fhould have died on 
a {caffold, was killed in a {mall fkir- 
mifh near Pampeluna. On_ his 
death-bed he faid, ** Whilft I lived, 
I provided for every thing except 
death; and now I muft die, and am 
unprovided to die,” The accounts 
of the crimes of Czafar Borgia, and 
of his father, Alexander the Sixth, 
are no doubt much exaggerated by 
the writers of the times. 

The account of the banquet, at 
which he was fuppofed to have poi- 
foned many cardinals intentionally, 
and his father by miftake, is proved 
by Guiccerdini to have been a falfe- 
hood. Of the father, Alexander the 
Sixth, who bought the papacy, and 
who indemnified himfelf afterwards 
by felling indulgences, &c. fome 
poet fays well— 


Vendit Alexander, miffas altaria claves 
Vendere jure poteft, ernerat ille prius. 
Our pope fells altars, prayers, nay heaven 
and hell, 
What he has bought, fure he may fafely 
fell. 
Joun Carvin, 


Appears to have been as great a 
perfecutor in religious opinions, as 
his power would permit him to be. 
He feems to have exercifed it very 
improperly in burning Sevetus at 
Geneva, who had written againft 
the Trinity. In Sevetus’s book 
againit the Trinity, (which is now 
become very fcarce) there is a paf- 
fage which had led many perfons to 
fuppofe that he knew the circulation 
of the blood through the lungs.— 
Calvin’s feal was a hand with a 
heart in it, to fhew, I fuppofe, his 
correétne{s and opennefs of mind. 

A Lutheran had written againft 
him, and among{ft other accufations 
that he had made, accufed him of 
being a great declaimer, rather than 
an argumentative writer, “Ila 
beau faire,” fays Calvin, in his an- 
fwer tohim, “ jamais il ne le per- 
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fuadera a perfonne, l’univers {caits 
avec quelle precifion je prefle un 
argument, avec quelle precifion je 
{cais ecvirc.””’ ‘lo prove all this, 
however, he thus addretfes his ad- 
verfary—‘* Ton ecole n’eft q’une 
puante etable a pourceaux, m’entends 
tu chien? m’entends tu bien frene- 
tiquc? m’entends tu bien groffe- 
béte?” Calvin’s works are in nine 
volumes, folio. The Di@ionnaire 
Hiftorique fays, ‘ Les curieux re- 
cherchent un traité fingulier de Cal- 
vin, pour procurer que les ames ne 
dorment pas jufg’au jour du juge- 
ment.” Paris, 1558, vo. 


Parru. 


Our anecdote-mongers are apt to 
attend very much to what paffes in 
the laft moments of the lives of thofe 
perfons of whom’ they collect the 
incidents and bons mots. What 
Patru, the celebrated French lawyer, 
faid at that aweful period, {ould in 
fome degree reprefs their ardour in 
that refpe&t, Patru was fuppofed 
throughout life to have been a Scep- 
tic. Boffuet, the bifhop of Meaux, 
(le grand Convertifeur) as he was 
fometimes called, waited upon him 
in his laft illnefs, and told him. that 
as the world had in gencral taken 
him for an Efprit fort, it might be, 
perhaps, right for him to undeceive 
the world, by making his confeflion 
of faith, and by faying fomething 
that might edify them, whom he, per- 
haps, had before {candalized. “ Alas, 
my lord,” replied he, **it is much 
better that I fhouid fay nothing. In 
my fituation, in general, no one 
{peaks but from weak nefs or vanity.” 
* I] eft plus a propos, monfeigncur, 
que je me taife. On ne parle dans 
ces moments ordinairemeni que par 
foibletie ou par vanité.”” 


The Prefident More. 
What is effe@ted by fpirit and 


courage in any tumult ts ind-ed 
wonderful: the people feei chat 
they are wrong, and ere appalled by 
the holding up a feather again't 


them. This illuftrious magitirate, 


who 
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who is reprefented in Cardinal de 
Maty’s Memoirs, as more refembling 
Cato of Utica, in his integrity and 
intrepidity, than any perfon of mo- 
dern times, was repeatedly threaten- 
ed with affaf{—ination during the time 


The Prefident died quietly in his 
bed, and lived long enough to fee 
peace and tranquillity reftored to 
his country. Of a late Englifh mis 
niftry Dr. Johnfon ufed to’ fay, that 
fuch a bunch of timidity and imbe- 


of the Fronde at Paris, for not taking cility never difgraced any country, 
the popular fide on that occafion; They i: ffered themfelves to be bul- 
he, however, continually appeared lied ai home by their opponents ; 
in public, and did his duty in par- and the unfuccefsful commanders of 
liament and every _where elfe.— their fleets and armies. after having, 
When one of his friends expreffed by incapacity, and a want of proper 
his {urprize at his not taking the attachment to the caufe in which 
leaft precaution, after the repeated they were engaged, deftroyed what 


- menaccs that had been thrown out was committed to their charge, were 


againft him, he replied nobly— permitted to rcturn unmolcfted to 
“ I] y a bien loin du poignard d’un that country. whofe deareft interefts 
{celerat, au ceeur d’un homme de they had facrificed, and join in the 
bien.”’—** My good friend. you do cry again{t their own employers, 

not know the immenfe diftance 
there is between the poignard of a 
rafcal, and the heart of an honef 
man,” : 





Pudet hzec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuifle, & non potuifle vefelli, 


Ay ACCOUNT oF PARTE LIA: 


IN A LETTER FROM THE REV. JAMES A. HAMILTON, D.D. M.R.I.A,. TO 
THE REV. HENRY USSHER, D.D, 


Beg leave, through you, to com- two parhelia; the neareft to the fun 

municate to the Royal Irifh difplaying the prifmatic colours; 
Academy,the following verycurious the remote one white, and both ill 
optical phanomena which I ob- defined. In a fhort time the cloud 
ferved September 24, 1783, at had paffed off, and fhewed the lumi- 
Cookftow, where I then refided, nous almicantar, reaching perfe& to 
and paid a pretty regular attention the true fun. While things were 


to aftronomical and meteorological thus fituated, I meafured with an_ 


oblervations. accurate fextant the diftances of the 

Wednefday, September 24, 1783, parhelia; 1 found the coloured one 
as I was preparing to obferve the 26°, the remoter one go®, from the 
fun pailing the meridian, beforethe true fun. Juft as I had done this, a 
1{t limb touched the centre wire, it new and prifmatic circle furround- 
was obfcured by a dark well-defined ed the fun, immediately within the 
cloud, about 10% in diameter. Upon prifmatic parhelion, And ‘now 
going to the door of the traniient another coloured parhelion ape 


‘ room, to fee if it was likely {oon to peared on the eaftern board. The 


afs off the difk of the fun, I ijextant with its face up and down 
obfervedthe following phenomena: exactly mealured this and the former 

From the weftern edge of the at the original diftance of 26°; the 
cloud iffued a luminous arc parellel luminous almicanter {till remaining 
to the horizon, perfeétly well de- perfe&t. In about ten or twelve 
fined, extending exatly to the minutes, whitifh hazy clouds came 
northern meridian; it was about on, and obfcured all thefe uncom- 
go’ broad, white. and ended in a mon appearances, 
blunted termination. On it weic 
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PANGOLIN 


BAHAR, 


oF 


BY MATTHEW LESLIE, ESO. 


From the Afiatic Refearches. 


HE fingular animal which M. 

Buffon defcribes by the name 
of Pangolin, is well-known in 
Europe fince the publication of his 
Natural Hiftory and Goldimith’s 
elegant abridgement of it; but if the 
figure exhibited by Buffon was ac- 
curately delineated from the three 
animals, the fpoils of which he had 
examined, we mutt confider that 
which has been lately brought from 
Caracdiah to Chitra, and fent 
thence to the prefidency, as a re- 
markable variety, if not a different 
{pecies, of the Pangolin; ours has 
hardly any neck, and though fome 
filaments are difcernable between 
the {cales, they can fcarce be called 
briftles; but the principal difference 
is‘in the tail; that of Buflon’s 
animal being long, and tapering 
almoft to a point, while that of ours 
is much fhorter, ends obtufely, and 
refembles in form and flexibility 
the tail of a lobfter. In other re- 
{petts, as far as we can judge from 
the dead fubje&, it has all the 
charaéters of Buffon’s Pangolin; a 
name derived from that by which 
the animal is diltinguifhed in Java, 
and confequently preferable to 
Manis or Pholidotus, or any other 
appellation deduced from an Eu- 
ropean language. As to the {caly 
lizard, the {caled armadillo, and the 
five-nailed ant-eater, they are mani- 
feftly improper defignations of this 
animal; which is neither a lizard 
nor an armadillo in the common ac- 
ceptation ; and, though it be an ant- 
eater, yet it eflentially differs from 
the hairy quadruped ufually known 
by that general defcription. We 


are told, that the Malabar name of 
this animal is Alungu: the natives of 
Bahar call it bajar-cit, or, as they 
explain the word, ftone-vermin ; 
and in the ftomach of the animal 
before us was found about a tea- 





cupful of fall ftones, which had 
probably been fwallowed for the 
purpofe of facilitating digeftion ; 
but the name alludes, I believe, to 
the hardnefs of the fcales; for 
Vajracita means in fanfcrit the 
diamond, or thunderbolt, reptile, 
and vajra is a common figure in the 
Indian poetry for any thing excef- 
fively hard. The vajracita is be- 
lieved by the Pandits to be the 
animal: which gnaws their facred 
ftone, called {algramasila; but the 
Pangolin has apparently no teeth, 
and the falgrams, many of which 
look as if they had been worm-eaten, 
and perhaps only decayed in part 
by expofure to the air. 

This animal had a long tongue 
fhaped like that of a cameleon; and, 
if it was nearly adult, as we may 
conclude from the young one found 
in it, the dimenfions of it were much 
lefs than thofe which Buffon affigns 
generally to his Pangolin; for he 
defcribes its length as fix, feven, or 
eight feet, including the tail, which 
is almoit, he fays, as long as the 
body, when it has attained its full 
growth; whereas ours is but thirty- 
four inches long from the extremity 
of the tail to the point of the {nout, 
and the length of the tail is fourteen 
inches; but, exclufively of the head, 
which is five inches long, the tail 
and body are, indeed, nearly of the 
fame length; and the {mall dif- 
ference between them may fhow, if 
Buffon be corre& in this point, that 
the animal was young: the circum- 
ference of its-body in the thickelt 
part is twenty inches, and that of 
the tail only twelve. 

We cannot venture to fay more 
of this extraordinary creature, which 
feems to conititute the frit ttep 
from the quadruped to the reptile, 
until we have examined it alive, 
and obferved its different ies 3 
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but as we are aflured, that it is com- 
mon in the country round Khanpir, 
and at Chatigam, where the native 
Mufelmans call it the land-carp, 
we fhall poffibly be able to give on 
fome future occafion a fuller ac- 
count of it. There are in our 
Indian provinces many animals, 
and many hundreds of medicinal 
plants, which have either not been 
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defcribed at all, or, what is worfe, 
ill defcribed by the naturalifts of 
Europe; and to procure perfeét de. 
{criptions of them from aétual exa- 
mination, with accounts of their 
feveral ufes in medicine, diet, or 
manufactures, appears to be one of 
the moft important obje&s of our 
inftitution. 


or DISTILLING, 


AT CHATRA IN RAMGUR, AND IN 
PROVINCES, 


BY ARCHIBALD KEIR, ESQ. 


From the Same. 


PERE body of the ftill they ufe, 

T is acommon, large, unglazed, 
earthen, water jar, nearly globular, 
of about twenty-five inches diameter 
at the wideft part of it, and twenty- 
two inches deep to the neck, which 
neck rifes two inches more, and is 
eleven inches wide in the opening. 
Such at leaft was the fize of the one 
I meafured ; which they filled about 
a half with fomented mahwah- 
flowers, that {wam in the liquor to 
be diftilled. 

The jar they placed in a furnace, 
not the moft artificial, though feem- 
ingly not ill adapted to give a great 
heat with but a very little fuel. 
This they made by digging a round 
hole in the ground, about twenty 
inches wide, and full three feet 
deep; cutting an opening in the 
front, floping down to the bottom, 
on the fides perpendicular, of about 
nine inches wide, and fifteen long, 
reckoning from the circle where 
the jar was to come, to ferve to 
throw in the wood at, and for a 
paffage to the air, On the fide too, 
they cut another {mall opening, of 
about four inches by three, the jar, 
when placed, forming one fide of 
it, to ferve as a chimney for the 
{moke to go out at. The bottom of 
the earth was rounded up like a cup. 
Having then placed the jar in this, 
as far as it would go down; they 


covered it above, all round, with 
clay, except at the two openings, till 
within about a fifth of its height; 
when their furnace was completed. 
In this way, I reckon, there was a 
full third of the furface of the body 
of the fill or jar expofed to the 
flame, when the fire came to be 
lighted ; and its bottom not reaching 
to within two feet of where the fuel 
was, left a capacious hollow be- 
tween them, whence the wood, that 
was fhort and dry, when lighted, 
being moltly converted into flame, 
and circulating on fo great a furface 
of the ftill, gave a much ftronger 
heat than could elfe have been pro- 
duced from fo very little fuel; a 
confideration well worth the atten- 
tion of a manufaéturer, in our 
country more efpecially, where 
firing is fo dear. There indeed, 
and particularly as coal is ufed, it 
would be better, no doubt, to havea 
grate; and that the air fhould enter 
from below. As to the benefit re- 
fuiting from the body of the ftiil 
being of earthen ware, I am not 
quite foclearinit. Yet as lighter 
fubftances are well known to tranf- 
mit heat more gradually and flowly 
than the more folid, fuch as metals; 
may not earthen veffels, on this ac- 
count, be lefs apt to burn their 
contents, fo a3 to communicate an 
empyreumatic tafle and {mell to the 
liquor 















liquor that is diftilled, fo often, and 
fo juftly complained of, with us? 
At any rate, in this country, where 
pots are made fo cheap, I fhould 
‘think them greatly preferable, as, at 
leaft, much lefs expenfive than 
thofe which the gentlemen engaged 
in this manufa€ture moft commonly 
employ; though of this they are 
belt able to judge. 
Having thus made their furnace, 
and plated the body of the ftill in 
it, as above defcribed, they to this 
luted on, with moiftened clay, to 
its neck, at the opening, what they 
here call-an adkur; forming with 
it, at once, a cover for the body of, 
the ftill, with a fuitable perforation 
in it to let the vapour rife through ; 
and the under part of the alembic, 
The adkur was made with two 
‘earthen pans, having round holes 
in their middlcs, of about four 
inches diameter ; and their bottoms 
being turned oppofite the one to 
‘the other, they were cemented to- 
gether with clay, forming a neck of 
“junction thus, of about three inches, 
with the fmall rifing on the upper 
pan. The lowermoft of thefe was 
more fhallow, and ‘about eleven 
inches wide, fo as'to cover exattly 
the opening at the neck of the jar, 
to which they luted it on with clay. 
The upper and oppofite of thefe 
was about four inches deep, and 
fourteen inches wide, with a ledge 
round its perforation in the middle, 
rifing, as is already faid, from the 
inner fide of the neck, of about half 
an inch high, by which a gutter was 
formed to colleé& the condenfed 
{pirit as it fell down; and from this 
there was a holc in the pan to let it 
run off by; to which hole they oc- 
cafionally luted on a finall hollow 
bamboo, of about two feet and a 
half in length, to convey it.to the 
receiver below. The upper pan 
had alfo another hole in it, of about 
an inch {quare, at near a quarter of 
: its circumference from the one be- 
low juft fpoken of, that ferved to 
let off the water employed in 
Vex, x, 
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cooling; as fhall be mentioned 
refently, 

Their adkur being thus fitted to 
the jar, they completed the alembic 
by taking a copper pot, fuch as we 
ufe in our kitchens, of about five 
inches deep, eight wide at the 
mouth, and ten at the bottom, 
which was rather flattifh ; and turfn- 
ing its mouth downward, over the 
opening in the adkur, luted it down 
on the infide of the jar with clay. 

For their cooler they raifed a feat, 
clofe upon, and at the back part of 
the furnace, about a foot higher 
than the bottom of the copper-pot $ 
on this they placed a two or three 
gallon-pot, with a round hole, of 
about half an inch, in the fide of it ; 
and to this hole, before they lighted 
their fire, they luted on a fhort tube 
of a like bore; placing the pot, 
and direfting its {pout fo as that, 
when filled with water, it threw a 
con{tant and uniform fiream of it, 
from about a foot high, or near the 
center of the bottom of the copper- 
pot; where it was diffufed pretty 
completely over its whole, furface 5 
and the water falling down into: the 
upper part of the pan of the adkur, 
it thence was conveyed through the 
{quare hole already mentioned, by 
a trough luted on to it for that pure 
pofe, to a cooling refervoir a few 
feet from the furnace; from which 
they took it up again-to fupply the 
upper pot as occafion required. 

As their ftock of water, however, 
in this fort of circulation was much 
{maller than it feemingly ought to 
have been, being {carcely more than 
fix or eight gallons, it too foon be- 
came hot; yet in {pite of this difad- 
vantage, that fo eafily might have 
been remedied, and the fhortnels of 
the conduting tube, which had no- 
thing but the common air to cool 
it, there ran a f{tream of liquor from 
the ftill; and but very little vapour 
rifing from it; beyond any thing I 
had ever feen from ftills of a much 
larger fize, fitted with a worm and 
cooler. In about three hours time, 
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indeed, from their lighting of the 
fire, they drew off full fifteen bot- 
tles of {pirit; which is more, by a 
ea deal, I believe, than could 

ave been done in our way from a 
ftill of twice the dimenfions. 

The inconveniences of a worm 
and cooler, which are no {mall ex- 
pence either, I have myfelf often 
experienced; and if thefe could be 
avoided in fo fimple a way, that 
might eafily be improved, the hints 
that are here offered may be of 
fome ufe. The thin metal head is 
certainly well adapted, I think, to 
tranfmit the heat to the water, 
which is conftantly renewed; and 
which, if cold, as it ought to be, 
muft abforb the fafteft poflible: 
whereas, in our way, the water 
being confined in a tub, that, from 
the nature of its porous fubftance, 
in a great degree rather retains than 
Jets the heat pafs away, it foon ac- 
cumulates in it, and becomes very 
hot, and, though renewed pretty 
often, never anfwers the purpofe of 
cooling the vapour in the worm fo 
expeditioufly and effeétually as is 
done by their more fimple and 
lefs expenfive apparatus. In this 
country more efpecially, where 
labour and earthen wares are fo 
cheap, for as many rupees and lefs, 
twenty furnaces with {tills and 
every thing belonging to them, 
independent of the copper-pots, 
might very. well be ereéted, that 
would yield above a hundred gal- 
lons of {pirits a-day; allowing each 
ftill to be worked only twice: fo 
very cheap indced is arrack here, to 
the great comfort of my miners, and 
of many thoughlefs people befide, 
that for one fingle peyfa, not two 
farthings fterling, they can get a 
whole cutcha-fer of it in the Bazar, 
or above a full Engliih pint, and 
enough to make them completely 
intoxicated; objeéts often painful to 
be feen, 

Of the fuperior excellence of 
metal in giving out heat from it- 
felf, and from vapour contained in 
it, we have a very clear proof, in 


what is daily performed on the 
cylinder of the fteam engine: for 
cold water being thrown on it 
when loaded, the contained vapour 
is conftantly condenfed; whence 
on a vacuum being thus formed, 
and the weight of the atmofphere 
aéting on the furface of the pifton, 
attached to the arm of the balance 
it is made to defcend, and to raile 
the other arm that is fixed to the 
ome while this, being fomewhat 
eavier, immediately finks again, 
which carries up the pifton, while 
the cylinder is again filled: and 
thus alternately by cooling and 
filling it, is the machine kept in 
motion; the power exerted in raifing 
the pump-arm being always in pro. 
portion to the diameter of the 
cylinder, or to the furface of the 
pifton, which is exaétly fitted to it, 
and on which the preffure aéts. 

The contrivance too, of having 
the under part of the alembic, where 
the condenfed vapour is colleéted, 
or upper part of what they call the 
adkur, of earthenware, of fo great a 
thicknefs, and of courfe at fo great 
a diftance from the heat in the 
body of the ftill, is well imagined to 
kecp the fpirits the cooleft poffible 
when colleéted and running off, 

By thus cooling and condenfing 
the vapour likewife fo fuddenly as 
it rifes, there is in a great meafure 
a conftant vacuum made, or as 
much as poffible can be: but that 
both fteam rifes fafter, and that 
water boils with much lefs heat, 
when the preffure is taken away from 
its {urface, is an axiom in chymiftry 
too well known to need any illuftra- 
tion; it boiling in vacuum, when 
the heat is only ninety or ninety- 
five by Farenheit’s thermometer; 
whereas in the open air, under the 
preflure of the atmofphere, it re- 
quires no lefs than that of two 
hundred and twelve, ere it can be 
brought to the boiling point. 

I muft further obferve, that the 
fuperior excellence of condenfing 
the vapour foeffeétually and fpeedily 
in the alembic to our method of 
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doing it on a worm and cooler, is 
greatly on the fide of the former ; 
both from the reafons I havealready 
adduced, and becaufe of the {mall 
{tream of vapour that can be only 
forced into the worm, where it is 
condenfed gradually as it defcends; 
but above all, from the nature of 
vapour itfelf, with refpe& to the 
heat contained in it, which of late 
has been proved by the very in- 
genious Dr. Black to be greater by 
far than, before his difcoveries, was 
imagined. For vapour he has 
fhewn to be in the ftate of anew 
fluid, where water is diffolved by 
heat; with the affiftance perhaps, if 
I may be allowed a conjetture, of 
the air which it contains; and all 
fluids, as he has clearly demonftrated, 
on their becoming fuch, abforb a 
certain quantity of heat, which be- 
comes what he very properly calls 
latent heat, it being heat not ap- 
pearing either to the fenfes or to 
the thermometer, while they remain 
in that liquid ftate; but fhowing 
itfelf immediately by its effeéts on 
whatever is near it, upon their 
changing their form from fluid to 
folid; as on water becoming ice, or 
metals fixing, and the like. In the 
folution of falts alfo, there is an 
abforption of heat, as we daily 
experience, in the cooling of our 
liquors by diffolving faltpetre in 
water; and this he has found to be 
the cafe with water itfelf, and other 
fluids, when pafling into a ftate of 
vapour by Lilien, From the moft 
accurate and judicious experiments, 
indeed, he infers, and with the 
greateft appearance of truth, that 
the heat thus concealed in vapour 
raifed by boiling, from any given 
bulk of water, would be fully fuf- 
ficient, if collefted in a piece of 
iron of the like fize, to make it pers 
feftly red-hot. What then muft be 


the effe&t of fo much heat, com- 
municated in our way of dittilling 
ta the worm, and to the water in 
the tub, wil] be fufficiently evident 
from what has been faid, to prove I 
think that we have hitherto em- 
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ployed a worfe and more defeftive 
method than we might have done 
with refpeé& to cooling at leaft, 
both in the making of {pirits, and 
in other diftillations of the like 
kind, where a fimilar mode is 
adopted, 

‘The poor ignorant Indian indeed, 
while he with wonder furveys the 
vaft apparatus of European dif- 
tillers, in their immenfe large ftills, 
worms, tubs, and expenfive fur- 
naces, and finds that f{pirits thus 
made by them are more valued, 
and fell much dearer than his own, 
may very naturally conclude, and 
will have his competitors join with 
him in opinion, that this muft 
alone furely be owing to their bet- 
ter and more judicious manner of 
diftilling with all thofe ingenious 
and expenfive contrivances, which 
he can no wife emulate: but in this, 
it would appear, they are both 
— miftaken; imputing the 
effets, which need not be cone 
troverted perhaps, to a caufe from 
which they by no means proceed; 
the fuperiority of their {pirits not at 
all arifing from the fuperior ex- 
cellence of their ftills and’ furnaces, 
nor from their better mode of cone 
duéting the diftillation in any re- 
{pe&; but chiefly rather from their 
greater {kill and care in the right 
choice, and proper management, of 
the materials they employ in fers 
mentation; and above all, as I ap- 
prehend, from the vaft convenience 
they have in cafks, by which, and 
from their abilities in point of ftock, 
they are enabled, and do in faét, in 
general keep their f{pirits for a cer- 
tain time, whence they are mel- 
lowed and improved furprizingly 
both in tafte and falubrity, 

With refpe& to the latter im- 
provement, [ mention it more par- 
ticularly here, and the more wil- 
lingly alfo, as in general it feems to 
have been but teo little attended ta 
where a due attention to it might be 
of the greateft ufe, For of all things 
that have heen found grateful ta the 
— palate, there was none ever: 
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ufed, I believe, more hurtful to the 
body, and to the nerves efpecially, 
than frefh drawn ardent fpirits: 
and this owing evidently to the 
principle of inflammability, of 
which with water they ate moftly 
made up, being then in a more loofe 
and detached ftate, lefs affimilated 
with the other principles than it 
afterwards becomes with time. By 
time indeed, it is gradually not only 
more affimilated, but at length 
changes its nature altogether ; fo as 
to become, what was at firft fo per- 
nicious, a benign, cooling liquor: 
when the {pirit is ftrong, the change, 
it is true, goes on more flow. and 
imperceptibly; yet as a partial 
alteration is only wanted to mellow 
it for ufe, a few years keeping would 
be fufficient to anfwer the purpofe 
here; and whether or no it could be 
offible to prevent any other from 
eing fold than that which had been 
kept a certain time, is well worth 
the confideration of the legiflature. 
That the great noxious quality of 
frefh drawn fpirits, is chiefly owing 
to the caufe I have affigned, a little 
attention, and comparing of the 
effeéts that,are uniformly produced 
by the principle of inflammability, 
wherever it is met with in a loofe 
and weakly combined ftate, as it ts 
in them, will eafily convince us of: 
whereas, when fully affimilated either 
in fpirits, or with any other body, it 
becomes entirely inert, and ufeful, 
more or lefs, either for food or 
phyfic, according to what it hap- 
pens to be united with, Thus we 
find it in putrid animal fubftances, 
where it lately formed part of a 
healthy body, being now detached, 
or but weakly united with air, ex- 
hibiting a moft offenfive, and per- 
nicious poifon: though this ab- 
forbed again by a living plant is pre- 
fently Stipe’ : into edie and whole- 
fome nourifhment ; to the vegetable 
immediately, and to any animal who 
may afterwards choofe to eat it. In 
like manner fulphur, which is a 
compound of this principle alone, 
united to 4 pure acid, the moft 


deftruétive to all animal and ve. 
getable fubftances, yet it being here 
perfeétly inert alfo, may be taken 


into the body with fafety ; when, if 


loofened either by heat or by an 
alkaline falt uniting with the acid 
its noxious quality is prefently 
made perceivable to whoever comes 
within its reach. 
Many other inftances of a like 
—s might eafily be added, and 
ome too more appofite perh 
than thofe I have aes mentionehy 
but every one’s own experience, 
with what I have already faid, will 
{ufficiently evince the propriety and 
utility of putting an entire ftop, if 
poffible, to the fale of what ought 
to be fo juftly prohibited ; and this, 
in its confequences, may even help 
to lead to other more effeétual 
means of correfting, in a great 
meafure, the cruel abufe of f{pirits 
in general, that has been long fo 
loudly and fo juftly complained of, 
among the foldiers, lower Europeans, 
and our fervants in this country; 
where the very worft and indeed 
poifonous fort of them is daily fold 
at fo very cheap a rate, : 
All I need further add with re- 
fpe& to diftillation, and on the 
{uperior advantages in the mode of 
condufting it here to that we have 
been in ufe to employ, for the raifing 
of {pirits, fimple waters, and the 
like, is only to obferve, I have no 
{ort of doubt but that the intelligent 
chymical operators at home, if ever 
they fhould get a hint of it, will 
make no manner of {cruple to ufe it 
al{o, and to improve upon it greatly 
by a few ingenious contrivances, 
which their knowledge and ex- 
perience will fo eafily fuggeft, The 
rinciples on which it feems founded 
indeed, efpecially with regard to 
their way of cooling, are fo Rriking 


and juft, that in many other diftilla- 


tions befides thofe of {pirits and 
waters, they may be employed, I ap- 
prehend, with very great profit and 
advantage. I fhall now, however, 


confine myfelf to mention only the 
benefit that may refult from a like 
a procefs 
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procefs in the raifing of the finer 
aromatics, while the heat contrived, 
as in our way, befides impeding the 
diftillation, muft from its long 
aétion on fuch fubtile bodies, pro- 
bably injure them greatly in the 
effential quality on which their ex- 
celience depends; and upon this 
very account I am apt to imagine 
that the greater quantity obtained,’ 
and the fuperior quality of the oil 
of rofes made in this country, to 
that made from rofes with us, is 
owing chiefly, if not’ entirely, to 
their better and more judicious 
manner of extracting it here. For, 
with us, the. ftill being made of 
metal, may in the firft inftance, im- 
part too great and tog fudden a de- 
gree of heat; and next, the oil con- 
tinuing fo long in the vapour, and 
that much comprefied, may, in fo 
delicate a fubjeét, not only entirely 
almoft unite 1t with the water, fo as 
to render the feparation impraética- 
ble, but may at the fame time alter 
its effence fo completely, as that it 
can no longer appear in the ftate it 
otherwife might have been’ found 
in, had the operation been better 
conduéted, or in the way they do 
here. A very few trials however 
would much better certify this than 
all I can poffibly fay on the fubjeé, 
or in fa& than all the reafoning in 
the warld, Therefore, as to my 
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own particular opinion of the 
flavour and quality of the rofes at 
home being equal if not fuperior to 
that of thofe in this country, I may 
be entirely filent; the rules and 
reafoning in chymiftry, though 
ferving greatly to enlarge and ime. 
prove our underftanding, being 
what of themfelves can never be 
depended upon till confirmed by 
fats and experiments ; where many 
things often turn out very different 
from what, from our beft and moft 
plaufible arguments, we had the 


‘greateft reafon to expe&. Or, if it 


fhould be found ,to. be, really, izue, 
what I have often heard aflerted, by 
thofe however who had it only from 
others, but. not of their own pars 
ticular knowledge, that in diftilling 
their oil of rofes at the places where 


they make it the beft, they ufe alfo 


with their rofes fandal-wood, and 
fome other aromatics, no rofes what- 
{oever, it is plain, could ever of theme 
felves be made to afford a like oil; 
nor without fuch an addition as they 
employ, A circumitance, by the 
bye, that pole poflibly eafily be 
certified by fome one of the many 
ingenious. correfpondents of the 
Society, who may happen to refide 
where it is made; and a knovledge 
of the real truth of it would cers 
tainly be of ufe, 


An ATTEMPT ro account ror tue CHANGE or CLIMATE, 
in THE MIDDLE COLONIES or NORTH-AMERICA, 


BY HUGH WILLIAMSON, M.D. 


From the Tranfaétions of the American Philofophical Society, 


T is generally remarked by people 
| x. have refided long in Penn- 
fylvania and the neighbouring colo- 
nies, that within the laft forty or 
fifty years there has been a very ob- 
fervable change of climate, that our 
winters are not fo intenfely cold, 
nor our f{ummers fo difagreeably warm 
as they have been. 

That we may be enabled to ac- 
count. for thefe phenomena, it will 


be necéffary to take a tranfient view 
of the general caufe of winds, and 
the remarkable difference of heat 
and cold, that is obferved in different 
countries under the fame parallels. 
Though the fun is doubtlefs the 
general fource of heat, yet we ob- 
ferve that countries are not heated 
in proportion to their diftance,from » 
the fun, nor even in proportion to 
their diftance from the a 
‘he 
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The inhabitants of the polar circles 
are hardly a perceivable diftance, 
not a twenty-thoufandth part far- 
ther from the fun, than thofe be- 
tween the tropics, and yet the for- 
mer are chilled with perpetual cold, 
while the others are {corched with 
con{tant heat. 

When the rays of the fun ftrike 

the earth in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, they will be refleéted in the 
fame dire€tion on the particles of 
air through which they have paffed, 
and thus increafe their heat; a 
greater number of dire& rays will 
alfo ftrike the earth in any given 
{pace, than when they fall obliquely ; 
therefore, the nearer the dire&tion of 
the fun’s rays is to a perpendicular 
with the furface of the earth, the 
greater czteris paribus will the heat 
be. Hence, countries fhould be 
colder the nearer they are to the 
poles. But, 
* We obferve that the air may be 
heated to a very different degree in 
different countries, which are in the 
fame latitude, according as they 
abound in rough mountains, fertile 
plaias, or fandy defarts ; as they are 
furrcunded by land or by fea, or ac- 
cording to the different winds which 
prevai.inthofe countries. The tem- 
peraturt of Pennfylvania is very dif- 
ferent from that of Portugal; and the 
temperature of England is different 
from that of Saxony, on the neigh- 
bouring continent, though they be 
under the fame parallels, In order 
then that we may be enabled to 
form an cftimate of the heat of any 
country, we muft not only confider 
the latitude of the place, but alfo the 
face and fituation of the country, 
and the winds which generally 
prevail there, if any of thefe fhould 
alter, the climate muft alfo be 
changed. The face of a country 
may be altered by cultivation, and a 
tranfient view of the general caufe 
of winds will convince us, that ther 
courfe may alfo be changed. 

It is generally believed that moft 
winds are ocfahoned by the heat of 
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the fun. Were the fun to fland 
ftill over any particular part of the 
furface of the earth, the wind would 
conftantly blow to that place from 
all dire&ions. For the air in that 
part being rarified by the heat of the 
fun, would be expanded, and thus 
become lighter, whence it would 
afcend, and the heavier air in the 
neighbouring parts would rufh in, 
to occupy its place; this too being 
heated both by the fun’s rays and 
by the warm furface of the earth, 
would inftantly afcend to give place 
to that which was colder. But as 
the fun moves, er feems to move, 
between the tropics, from eaft to 
welt, there fhould be a conftant cur- 
rent of air fetting towards the fun 
from the north, fouth, and eaftward, 
while the current, which would alfo 
come from the weft, is prevented or 
turned back by the fun, who moves 
with great rapidity on the oppofite 
dire€tion. The . current comin 
from the north and fouth, falls in 
with that from the eaftward, and is 
prefently bent in the fame direftion, 
This conftitutes what feamen call a 
trade wind; {uch is found in the At- 
lantic, and in the Great South Sea, 
Were the furface of the earth ho- 
mogencous, were it all covered with 
water, or all {mooth dry land, the 
eafterly winds would always prevail 
quite round the globe to fome dif- 
tance beyond the tropics, But the 
waters along the equator are di- 
vided by two or three confiderable 
portions of land, which retain the 
heat in a different manner from the 
water, and reflet& the fun’s rays in 
very different proportions, fo that 
they not only ftop the eafterly cure 
rent of air, but often change it to 
the oppofite direétion, For alon 
the wefterly coaft of Africa, an 
South-America, the winds com- 
monly blow from the weft. That 
is to fay, tiicy blow from a cold furs 
face to that which is warmer; they 
= from the fea in upon the ted 
“or, 
In warm countries, or in the 
warm 
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warm feafon of any country, the 
furface of the land is warmer than 
the furface of the water. 

In cold feafons of temperate coun- 
tries, the furface of the land is colder 
than the furface of the water, 

The furface of the earth being 
immoveably expofed to the fun, re- 
ceives and retains the heat, and 
grows warmer by every adventitious 
ray; fo that a hard {mooth furface 
will fometimes become intolerable 
to the touch, but the heat does not 
fink deep, except in a confiderable 

rogrefs of time. 

The furface of the fea is not foon 
heated, for the particles which are 
uppermott this hour, will prefently 
be overwhelmed by thofe which are 
colder, and they, by others in fuc- 
ceffion; whence it ge that, 
though the furface of the fea will 
not become fo warm by a fummer’s 
heat as the furface of the earth, in 
the fame climate, yet the heat will 
penetrate deeper, and be longer re- 
tained, 

Let us transfer thefe trite and 


‘general reafonings to the fituation of 


our middle colonies, with refpect to 
land and water. Our coaft runs 
nearly from north-eaft to the fouth- 
weft, fo that if the land fhould at 
any time be colder than the fea, and 
a current of cold air fhould fet to- 
wards the fea, it muft pafs from the 
north-weft to the fouth-eaft: but 
fuch winds we find generally take 
place during our winter feafon. For 
the Atlantic, to the fouth-ealtward, 
is greatly heated during the fummer 
feafon, and will not foon loofe that 
heat when the fun goes to the fouth- 
ward in the winter; add to this, a 
very notable circumftance, which 
is, that our coaft is conftantly wafh- 
ed by a current of warm water, 
which being driven to the weft by 
the eafterly trade winds near the 
ea is checked in the Gulph of 

exico, and obliged to efcape to 
the north-eaftward, to give place to 
the fucceeding current. Sut the 


furface of thefe colonies foon grows 
cold in the abfence of the fun, 
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Hence violent torrents of winds 
pats towards the Atlantic during the 
winter feafon; the colder the air is 
over the continent, the more violent 
will thofe north-wefters be. 

Can we difcover any change of 
circumftances, which might reduce 
the violence of thofe north-wefters, 
or remove them entirely ? It is very 
obvious that hard fmooth furfaces 
refleét heat better than thofe which 
are rough and unequal; the furface 
of a looking-glafs, or any polifhed 
metal, will refle& more light and 
heat, than the rough furface of a 
board, In the fame manner we ob- 
ferve, that rocks and fmooth beds of 
fand refle&t more heat than a foft 
broken furface of clay. A clear 
{mooth field alfo refleéts more heat, 
than the fame {pace would have done, 
when it was covered with bufhes 
and trees. 

If the furface of this continent 
were fo clear and fmooth, that it 
would refle& fo much heat as might 
warm the. incumbent atmofphere, 
equal to the degree of heat produced 
by the neighbouring Atlantic, an 
equilibrium would be reftored, and 
we fhould have no {tated north-wef 
winds: but we have already’ made 
confiderable approaches to this very 
period, feveral members of the So-« 
ciety muft have obferved, that our 
north weft winds, during the winter 
feafon, are lefs frequent, léfs violent, 
and of fhorter continuance, than 
formerly they were, Seamen, wha 
are deeply intérefted in this fubje& 
inform us, that in the winter feafon 
they have been beating off our coaft 
three, four, or five weeks, not able 
to put in, by reafon of the north- 
weiters; they are now feldom kept 
off twice that number of days. te 
is alfo agreed, that the hardnefs of 
our fro{ts, the quantity and conti- 
nuance of our {nows, are very un- 
equal now, to what they have been, 
fince the fettlement of this province, 

It has been objeéted, that the 
{mall alteration which the furface 
of a country undergoes in being 
cleared and cultivated, is not equal 
ta 
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vaft regions to the northward éf 


to producing fuch confiderable 
changes of climate, it has been 
obferved to take place in many 
parts of the world, I fhall not fay, 
that a change of climate may not 
arife from other cauf¢s than the one 
I have defcribed. It is very certain, 
that the fimple folution of ‘water in 
air will produce cold, which may 


‘be increafed by a folution of nitrous 


falt. There are iundry other caufes, 
from which the heat of the air may 
be increafed or diminifhed, yet I 
cannot recolleé& a fingle inftance of 
any remarkable change of climate, 
which may not be fairly, deduced 
from the fole cultivation of the 
country. The change which has 
happened in Italy, and fome coun- 
tries to the eaftward, within the latt 
feventeen centuries, is thought to be 
a ftrong objeétion to this general 
rule. It is faid, “ that Italy was 
* better cultivated in the Auguftine 


_ age than it is now ; but the climate 


*¢ is much more temperate now than 
“it was at that time. This feems 
** to contradié& the opinion, that the 
* cultivation of a country will ren- 


6 der the air more temperate.” 


I fhall confider this obfervation 
the more attentively, becaufe. I find 
it has been made by an ingenious 
writer, of great claffical erudition.* 

It is not to be diffembled that their 
winters in Italy were extremely cold 
about feventeen hundred years ago. 
Virgil has carefully defcribed the 
manner in which cattle are to be 
fheltered in the winter, left they 
fhould be deftroyed by the froft.and 
fnow ; he alfo {peaks of wine being 
frozen in the cafks, and feveral 
other proofs of fuch extreme cold, 
as would furprize us in this pro- 
vince. Though it is alfo clear, that 
the Italians are now as great ftrangers 
to cold and froft, as thofe of Georgia 
or South-Carolina. To account for 
this remarkable change, we mult go 
beyond, the narrow limits of Italy ; 
we muft traverfe the face ef Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Germany, thofe 


Rome. The Germans have cer. 
tainly made immenfe progrefs in po- 
pulation and agriculture, fince Julius 
Cefar with a few legions overran 
that country; for notwithftandin 
the elegance with which Cafar de. 
{cribes his viétories, he certainly had 
to contend with a fet of barbarians 
and favages, whofe country was rude 
and uncultivated as their minds, 
The general face of thofe kingdoms 
was covered with wild extenfive 
forefts, a few of which remain to 
thisday. The {mall {cattcred tribes 
who occupied them, had done very 
little towards the perfe€lion of agri 
culture. From thefe uncultivated 
defarts piercing north winds ufed to 
defcend in torrents on the fhiverin 
Italian, though his own little com- 
monwealth were finely cultivated, 
No. perfon need be informed how 
numerous the nations are, who now 
inhabit Hungary, Poland, and Ger- 
many, or how generally thofe regions 
are now cultivated, even to the very 
edge of the Baltic and German 
Ocean, fo that if the cold is greatly 
moderated in Germany, and the ad- 
jacent northern States, which I be- 
lieve is generally allowed, we may 
eafily perceive how it fhould be mo- 
derated: to a much greater degree in 
Italy, which being in a low latitude, 
was only annoyed by the cold winds 
from the northern kingdoms, For 
the air wasat that time fo cold over 
thofe uncultivated regions, that it 
could effeétually deftroy the balance 
in the wariner atmofphere of Italy, 
which at prefent is not the cafe. 

As we might have conjeétured 
from eftablifhed principles of philo- 
fophy, that clearing and {moothing 
the face of a country, would pro- 
mote the heat of the atmofphere, 
and in many cafes would prevent or 
mitigate thofe winter blafts, which 
are the general origin of cold, 
whence the winters muft become 


more temperate ; and as faéts 5: om 


one 


1D 


to fupport and confirm our rea 


* See Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. LVIII. 
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ing on this fubjeé, we may ratianally 
tonclude, that in a feries of years, 
when the virtuous induftry of pof- 
terity fhall have cultivated ,the in- 
terior part of this country, we fhall 
feldom be vifited by frofts or {nows, 
but may enjoy fuch a temperature in 
the mid{t of winter, as fhall hardly 
deftroy the moft tender plants. 
Perhaps it may be apprehended, 

ihat as clearing the country, will 

mitigate the cold of our, winters, jt 

will alfo increafe the heat ofour 

fummers; but I apprehend, that on 

a careful attention to this fubje&t we 

fhall find, that the fame caufe will 

in thofe {ealons appear, to produce 
different effetts, and that inftead of 

more heat, we fhall prefently have 

fefsin fummer'than ufual, |, 

It is well known, that during the 

greateft fummer heats of this or any 

other country, the extraordinary 

heat of the atmofphere does not rife 

to any confiderable height, In the 

upper regions it is perpetually cold, 

both becaufe the air in thole parts is 

too far from the earth, to. be warmed 

by the heat of its furface, and be- 

caufe the air in thofe regions not be- 

ing prefled by fuch a weight of in- 
cumbent dtmofphere is too rare to 
be fufceptible of a great degree of 
heat ; for the heat &i the air, as of 
every other body, that is watmed 
by the fun, depends not. only upon 
the fimple attion-of the particles of 
light upon thofe of the air. but alfo 
upon the mutual a€tion of the par- 
ticles of air upon one another, 
which, by their elafticity, propagate 
or continue that motion, called heat, 
which was originally excited by the 
fun’s rays. Therefore, the rarer the 
atmofphere is, the lefs heat will be 
produced therein by the fun, and 
yice verfa. Hence we obferve, that 
in the warmeft countries the tops of 
Mountains are always covéred with 
{now. Whoever will carry a ther- 
inometer on a very warm day to the 
top of an high fteeple, will find that 
the mercury immediately falls {e- 
veral degrees, and rifes again as he 
Gefcends. Fiom this it is obvious 
Vou. X, 
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that nothing is wanting in the mid{t 
of fummer to render the country. 
agreeably cool, but,a proper mixture 
of the cold air which is above, with 
the warm air below. This would be 
effe€ted by any caufe that might in- 
creafe our fummer winds. . For 
though the fimple motion of the air 
does not by any means produce 
cold, yet moderate blafts will natu- 
rally introduce a colder atmofphere, 
efpecialiy when they pals over hills 
or any unequal furface, ,by which 
the equilibrium of the atmofphere is 
deftroyed, the cold air always tend- 
ing towards the furface. , Hence.a 
fummer’s guft is generally attended 
by a fudden change in the tempera- 
ture of the air. . Tall timber, greatly 
impedes the circulation of the air; 
for it retards the motion of that part 
which is near the furface, and which; 
from its denfity and fituation being’ 
moft heated, becomes the -general 
origin of fuch agitationsas take place 
in the upper regions. We {hall 
often find it, extremely fultry and 
warm in a {mall field, furrounded 
by tall woods, when no fuch incon- 
veniency is perceived on dn,exten- 
five clear plain in, the, neighbour- 
hood, From thefe particulars we 
may conclude, that,when this coune 
try fhall be diverfified; as it muft be 
in a feries of years, by vaft traéts of 
clear land, interfe&ed here and 
there by great ridges of. uncultivated 
mountains, a much greater degree 
of heat being reflefted by the plains 
than from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and an eafy circulation of air 
produced on the plains. _Qur land 
winds in fummer, to fay nothing of 
thofe which come from the fea, or 
from the lakes, muft certainly be 
much frefher and more frequent 
than they now.are, and confequently 
our fummer heats be more tem- 
perate, 7m 
A confiderable change in the teni- 
perature of our feafons may doubtlefs 
effett a change in teipcodaie of our 
lands. Temperate feafons muft be 
friendly to meadows and pafturage, 
provided we continue to get regular 
Z fupphieg 
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fupplics of rain; but of this, there 
is fome reafon to doubt, unlefs our 
mountains, with which this country 
happily abounds, fhould. befriend us 
greatly, The decteate of our frofts 
and fnows in. winter, muft for many 
years prove injurious to our whcat 
and winter's grain. The viciffitudes 
ef freezing and thawing have al- 
ready become {6 frequent, that it is 
high.time for the farmer to provide 
fome remedy, png bors may pre- 
vent his wheat from being thrown 
out in the winter feafon. 

A confiderable change in the tem- 

erature of our feafons, may one day 
oblige the tobacco planter to migraté 
towards the Carolinas and. florida, 
which will be the natural retreat of 
that plant, when the feafons admo- 
nifh the Virginian to cultivate wheat 
and Indian cora. The tender vine, 
which would now be deftroyed by 
our winter’s froft, in a few years 
fhali fupply the North-American 
with every{pecies of wine. Pof- 
terity will'-doubtlefs tranfplant the 
feveral odoriferous, aromatic, and 
medicinal plants of the eaftern coun- 
tries, which muft flourifh in one or 
another part of North-Amcrica, 
where they will find a climate and 
foil: favourable to their growth, as 
that of their native country. 

Every friend to humanity muft 
rejoice more in the pleating pro!peét 
of the advantages we may gain in 
point of health, from the cultivation 
of this country, than from. all the 
additional. luxuries we may enjoy, 
though both the Indies were brought 
to our doors, The falutary. effcéts 
which. have refulted from clcanfing 


OBSERVATIONS on 


and paving the ftreets of Philadel 
phia, are obvious to every inhabj- 
tant. For caufes fomewhat fimilar 
to thefe, the general improvement 
of the colonies have already pro. 
duced very defirable effets, While 
the face of this country was clad: 
with woods, and every valley af- 
forded: a fwamp: or ftagnant mar{h, 
by a copious perfpiration through 
the leaves of trees or plants, and. a 
general: exhalation from the furface 
of ponds and marfhes, the air was 
conftantly charged with a grofs pu- 
trefcent fluid. Hence a feries of ir- 
regular, nervous, bilious, remitting, 
and: intermitting fevers, which for 
many years have maintained a fatal 
reign through many parts of this. 
country, but are now evidently on 
the decline. Pleuritic and other in- 
flammatory fevers, with the feveraf: 
difeafes of cold feafons, are alfo ob- 
ferved to remit their violence, as 
our winters grow more temperate, 

Since the cultivation of the colo« 
nies, and the confequent change of 
climate, has fuch: effeéts on the dif 
eafes of the human body, and muft 
continue to produce fuch remarkable 
changes in thcir appearance; it is 
certainly the duty of every phyfician, 
to be careful to trace the hiftory of 
every difeafe, obferve the feveral: 
changes. they undergo, and. mark, 
with a jealous attention, the rife of 
every new difeafe, which may ap- 
pear on the decline of others, that 
fo he may be enabled to bring ef- 
feftual and feafonable relief to fuch: 
perions, as. may be committed:ta:his: 
Gare. 
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BY Je HUNTER, FLAS. 


[ Contenucd from Page 104. ] 


Aifirah from Mir. Scurracn, 
VHE following experiments 
were made to afcertain the 
origin of the queen bee: In 
* twelve wooden bexes were placed 
* twelve pieces of comb, four inches 





“ {guare, each containing both eggs: 
* and maggots, fo fufpended that the 
“ bees could.come round eyery part 
“of the comb: in each box was 
“ fhut up a handful of working bees. 
* Knowing that when bees are forms 
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«ing aqneen, they fhould be con- 
«‘ fned,* the boxes were kept fhut 
“for two days. When examined 
“at the end of that period (fix 
“ hoxes only were opened), in all 
«of them royal cells were begun, 
« one, two, or three, in each; all of 
“‘thefe containing a maggot four 
“days old, In four days, the other 
4 fix boxes were opened, and royal 
“ cells found in each, containing 
“ maggots five days old, furrounded 
“by a large provifion of jelly ; and 
“one of thefe maggots, examined 
4‘ in the microfcope, in every refpeét 
46 refembled a working bee. 

“ This experiment was repeated, 
“and the maggots fele&ed to be 
‘‘ made queens were three days old ; 
“and in feventeen days there were 
‘‘ found in the twelve boxes fifteen 
+ lively, handfome queens.t Thcefe 
‘experiments were made in May, 
“and the bees were allowed to 
‘* work great part of the fummer: 
“the bees were examined one by 
one, but no drone could be difco- 
“vered, and yet the queens were 
“ impregnated, and laid their eggs.t 

* The above experiment was re- 
peated with pieces of comb, con- 
* taining eggs only, in fix boxes, 
s* but no preparations were made to- 
* wards producing a queen. § 

s* The experiment of producing a 
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‘* queen bee from a maggot was ré- 
‘* peated every month of the year, 
** even in November. || 

** A maggot three days old was 

* procured from a friend, inclofed 
“in an ordinary cell, and fhut up 
“ with a piece of comb, containing 
“eggs and maggots, That three 
** days old was formed into a queen, 
** and all the other maggots and eges 
* were deftroyed. { 

“In above a hundred experi- 
““ ments a ‘queen has been formed 
** from maggots three days qld.” ** 

Wilhelmi obferves, that a queen 
cell, which is made while the bees 
arc fhut up, 1s formed by breaking 
down three common cells into one, 
when the maggot is placed in the 
center, after which the fades are ree 
paired, 

A young guecn lately hatched 
was put into a hive, which had been 
previoufly afcertained to contain no 
drones, and whofe queen was re~ 
moved; and yet the young queen 
laid eggs.tt+ In repeating Mr. Schix 
rach’s experiment, he fhut up four 
pieces of comb, with one maggot in 
each; after two days the maggots 
were all dead, and the bees had des 
fitted from labour. tt 

A piece of comb, from which all 
the eggs and maggots had been re- 
moved, was fhut up with fome 

honey, 





* Mow he came to know this, I cannot conceive, for nothing @ priori could give fuch 
information. 

+ Now this account is not only improbable, but it does not tally with itfelf. Firft, 
it is not probable that a handful of bees thould, or would, fet about making two, three, 
or four queens, when we do not find that number in a large hive: and fecondly, it 
feems inconfiftent that only fifteen fhould be formed out of twelve parcels, when fome 
of the former parcels had four young queens. 

t Here is a wonder of another kind: queens laying eggs, which (we muft fuppofe 
Mr. Schirach meant we fhould believe) they hatched, without the influence of the male. 

§ Why eggs, which we muft conceive hatched, and produced maggots, did not form 
qucens, one cannot imagine. 

|| In which month, as bees never fwarm, there could be no occafion for mothers, or 
fupernumerary queens, and {till each experiment produced a handiome queen. This is 
as fingular an obfervation as any. In this country, and in all fimiiar ones, bees hardly 
breed after July, and by the beginnirg of September there is hardly a chryfalis to be 
feen ; yet thefe bred till November, and even laid eggs. ; 

@ Why did the bees deftroy them in this experiment, and not in others ? 

** The working bees, from the above experiments, are confidered as all femaies, al= 
though the ovaria are too fmall for examination. 

It would appear that a maggot three days old was of the bef age for this e&periment, 
yet one thould have conceived that a maggot two days old would foon be fit. 

’ ++ There is no myftery in this; but did they hatch 2 
3} This is the moft probable event in the whole ee 
2 
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honey, and a certain number of 
workers; in a fhort time they be- 
came very bufy, and upon the-even- 
ing of the fecond day 300 éggs were 
found ‘in the cells.* ‘He repeatéd 
this experiment with the fame refult, 
and the bees were left to thémfelves: 
they placed queen maggots in the 
queen cells, newly conftruéted, and 
others in male cells: the-reft were 
left undifturbed. He again took 
two pieces of comb, which contained 
neither eggs nor maggots, and fhut 
them up with a certain number of 
workers, and carried the box’ into a 
flove:* uext evening, one of the 
pieces of ‘comb ‘cofitained feveral 
eges, and the: begirinirig of a royal 
cell, that was empty. sane 
Befides the fhort obfervations con- 
tained in the notes, I beg leave ‘to 
oblerve, ‘that I have my doubts ref- 
petting the whole of thefe experi- 
ments, from féveral circumf{tances 
which occurred inmine. The three 
following fafts appear much againft 
their probability : “frft, a fummer’s 
evening in this country is commonly 
too cold for fo {mail a parcel’ of bees 
to be lively, fo as to fet about new 
wperations ; they get fo benumbed, 
that they hardly recover in the day, 
and I: fhould fufpeé that where thefe 
experiments were made (and indeed 
jome are faid''to have been tried in 
this country), it is alfo too cold: 
fecondly, if the weather fhould hap- 
pen to be fo warm as to prevent this 
efic&, then they are fo reftlefs, that 
they commonly deftroy themfelves, 
or wear, themielves out; at leaf, 
after a few days confinement we 
find them moftly dead: and. thirdly, 
the account given of the formation 
of a royal cell, without mentioning 
the above inconvenience, which: is 


natural to the experiment, makes 
me fufpe& the whole to be ‘fabri 
cated. To obviate the firft objec: 
tion; which ‘I found from experi 
‘ment to prevent ahy fuccefs that 
otherwife might arife, I put m par- 
cel of ‘bees, with! their comb, in 
which were éggs, as alfo ‘maggots, 
and in fome of ‘the trials there were 
chryfalifes,t: into a warmer place, 
fuch as a'glafs frarne, over tan, the 
furface of which was covered with 
mould, to prevent the rifing of un- 
wholefome air: but from knowin 
that the maggot was fed with bee- 
bread, or ‘farina, I ‘took care to in: 
troduce’ a cell or two with this fub: 
ftarice,' as alfo the flowers of plants 
that produce a great deal of it, like* 
wife fome honey for the old ones, 
In this ftate my bees were preferved 
from the cold, as alfo provided with 
néceflaries;' but aftér being confined 
feveral days, upon opening the door 
of the hive, what were alive came to 
the door, walkéd and flew about, 
but gradually left it, arid on examin- 
ing the corhbs, &c. I found the 
maggots dead, and nothing like any 
operation going on. ie 
The queen, the mother of all, in 
whatever way produced, is a true 
female, and different from both the 
labourers and the male. She is not 
fo large’ in the trunk as the male, 
and appears to be rather larger in 
every: part than the labourers.’ ‘Phe 
{cales on the under furface of the 
belly of the labourers are not uni: 
formly of the fame colour, over the 


whole fcale; that part being lighter. 


which is overlapped by the termi 
nating f{cale above, and the unco- 
vered part being darker: this light 
i doesnot terminate in a ftraight 
ine,’ but in two curves; making a 

tn Ee peak; 


* This would thew that labourers can be changed into queens at will, and that nei- 
ther they nor their eggs require to. be impregnated; if this-was the cate, there would be 
mo oceafion for all the pufh in making a queen or a male. 

+ I chofe to have fome chryfalifes, for { fuppofed that if my bees died, or flew away, 
the chryfalifes, when they came out, which would happen ina few days, not knowing 
where to go, might ftay and take care of the maggots that might be hatched from the 
eggs ; but, to my furprize, I found that neither the eggs hatched, nor did the chry falites 
come forth; all died; from which 1 began to fulpect that the prefence ef the bees was 


seceflury for both. 
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peak ; all which gives the belly a 
lighter colour in the labouring bees: 
more efpecially when it is pulled out 
or elongated. 
The-tongue of the female is con- 
fiderably fhorter than that of the 
labouring bee, more like that of the 
male: however, the tongues of the 
Jabourers are not in all of an equal 
Yength, but norie have it fo fhort as 
the queen. © 
° The fize of the belly of the female 
of fuch animals varies a little, ac- 
‘cording to the condition they are 
in: but the belly of the male and 
the labourer has’ but little occafion 
to change its fize, as they are at all 
times nearly in the fame condition 
with regard to fat, having always 
lenty of provifion: but the true 
feaislle varies very confiderably ; fhe 
is of a different fize and fhapé in the 
fummer to what fhe is in the winter ; 
and in‘the winter fhe ‘has what may 
be called her natural fize and fhape: 
fhe is, upon the whole, rather thicker 


than the’ labourer ;‘and' this thick- 


‘nefs is alfo ‘in’ the belly, which pro- 
bably arifes from ‘the circumftance 
of the ovidué being in the winter 
pretty large, and the refervoir for 
fémen full. The termination of the 
belly is rather more ‘peaked'than in 
the’ labourers, the laft fcale being 
rather narrower from fide to fide, 
and coming moré to‘a point at the 
anus. The feales at this {eafon are 
more overlapped, which can only 
be known by drawing them out. ‘In 
the {pring and fummer fhe is more 
eafily diftinguifhed: the'belly is not 
only thicker, but confiderably longer 


than formerly, which arifes from the _ 


increafe of the eggs, We diftin- 
puifh a queen from the working bee, 
{imply by fize, and in fome’ degree 
by colour; but this laft is not fo 
eafily afcertained, becaufe the dif- 
ference in ‘the colour is not fo re- 
markable in the back, and the only 
view we can commonly get of her 
ison this part; but when a hive 1s 
killed, the beft way is to colleét all 
the bees, and f{pread them on white 
paper; or put them-into water, ina 
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broad, flat-bottomed, fhallow, white 
difh, in which they fwim; and by 
looking at them fingly, the may be 
difcovered. As the queen breeds 
the firft year fhe is produced, and 
the oviduéts never entirely fubfide, 
an old queen is probably thicker 
than a new bred one, unlefs indeed 
the oviduéts, and the eggs, form in 
the chryfalis ftate, as in the filk- 
worm, which I fhould fuppofe they 
did, The queen is perhaps at the 
{malleft fize juft as fhe has done 
breeding, for as fhe is to lay eggs by 
the month of March, fhe muft begin 
early to fill again; but I believe her 
oviduéts are never emptied, having 
at all times eggs in them, although 
but fmall. She has fat in her belly, 
fimilar to the other bees, 

It is mo{t probable that the queen 
which goes off with the fwarm is a 
young one, for the malcs go off with 
the {warm to impregnate her, as fhe 
muft be impregnated the fame year, 
becaufe fhe breeds the fame year. 
The queen has a {ting fimilar to 
the working bee. 


Of the Number of Queens in a Hive. 


I believe a hive, or fwarm, has 
but one queen, at leaft I have never 
found more than one in a fwarm, or 
in an old hive in the winter; and 
apg this is what conftitutes a 

ive; for when there are two 
queens, it is likely that a divifion 
may begin to take place. Super- 
numerary queens are mentioned by 
Riem, who afferts he has feen them 
killed by the labourers, as well as 
the males. : 
November 18th, 1788, I killed a 
hive that had not {warmed the fum- 
mer before, and which was to ap- 
gare ready to {warm every day; 
ut when I fuppofed the feafon for 
{warming was over, and it had not 
{warmed, I began to fufpeé that the 
reafon why it did not was owing to 
there being no young queen or 
queens; and I found only one. 
This is a kind of prefumptiye proof 
that I was right in my conjetture; 
unlefs it be fuppofed, that when 
they 
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they were determined not to-fwarm, 
they deftroyed every queen except 
one. In a hive that died I found 
no males, and only one gueen.— 
This circumftance, that fo few 
queens are bred, muft arife from the 
natural {ecurity the queen is in from 
the mode of their focicty; for, al- 
though there is but one queen in a 
‘wafp’s, hornet’s, and humble bee’s 
neft or hive, yet thefe breed a great 
mumber of queens; the wafp and 
hornet fome hundreds; but not 
living in fociety during the winter, 
they are fubje& to great deftru&ion, 
fo that probably not ane ina hun- 
dred lives to breed in the fummer, 
T have faid that the queen leaves off 
laying in the month of july; and 
now {fhe is to be impregnated by the 
males before they die. Myr. Riem 
afferts, he has feen the copulation 
between the male and the femdie, 
but does not fay at what feafon. I 
{hould doubt this; but Mr. Schirach 
fuppofes the queen impregnated 
without copulation. I know not 
whether he means by this that fhe 
is not impregnated at all, and fup- 
poles, like Mr. Debraw, that the 
cggs are impregnated after they are 
Taid, by a fet of {mall drones, who 
pals over the cells, and thruft their 
tails down into the cell, fo as to be- 


fmear the egg.* Mr, Bonnet docs 


GALLERY or 


not confider it neceffary’ that the 
drones fhould be finall for this pur 
pofe, for he faw a large drone path 

over the cells of a piece of comb, 
flopping at every one which con- 
tained an egg, but at no other, and 
giving a knock with his tail on the 
mouth of the cell three times; thig 
he fuppofed was the mode of im- 
pregnating the eggs. The number 
three has always been a famous 
number ; but it will not do where 
there are no males, which is the cafe 
of a hive in the fpring, the fime 
‘when the queen is moft employed ig 
laying cggs; which made bim fup- 
pofe the ufe of the males was to 
feed the maggots with their femen, 
It is probable that the copulation is 
like that of moft other infe&ts, The 
copulation of the humble bee I have 
feen : it is fimilarto the common fly, 
The fting is extended at the time, 
and turned up on the back, betweeg 
the two animals: they are fome time 
in this a&. In the hornet it is the 
fame. The circumftances relative 
to the impregnating the queen not 
being known, great room has beeg 
given for conjefture, which, if au- 
thors had prefented as conje€tures 
only, it would have fhewn their cane 
dour ; but they have given, what ig 
them were mae conceits, as fabts, 

[ Io be continued. | 
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Numser IV. 


M. Necker, dijflinguified under the 
Title of Narses. 

ARSES is the viétim of his 

own ambition, and the martyr 

of his own fuccefs. He his the jeft 
of the courtiers, and the idol of the 
mob. He has neither country nor 
friends, neither a feries of political 
rinciples nor a knowledge of man- 
eee He feeks applaufe, and does 
not think of fecuring eftecm. He 
underftands neither the prefent nor 


the future. With juft fo much 
intelleétual force as goads him to 
afpire after the firft offices of the 
ftate, he is totally deftitute of the 
talents that fhould give them utility 
and fame. 

His childhood was too rude and 
uncultivated to promifeany brilliant 
fuccefs. His education was that of 
a book-kceper, and his earlieft 
ambition was to be rich. Repulfed 
by the fex, favoured by circum- 

ftances, 


* Mr. Debraw, knowing the drones died in the latter end of furmmer, ot the autumn 
was obliged to fuppofe a fimall fet of males, that lived through the winter, for tha 


purpofe. 
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fances, fmiled’ on by fortune, he 
amaffed an opulent eftate. Uncouth 
in his perfon, aukward in his man- 
ners, obfcure in his birth, efteemed 
by no man, liked by no woman, he 
trufted he fhould find in the often- 
tation of wealth an equivalent for 
every other enjoyinent. 

There is an aufterity of manners, 
that is eafily grafted upon an un- 
gracious charaéter. Every man. has 
his plan. He, who cannot gain 
your kindnefs, is willing to fecure 
your refpect ;: he aims at the elfteem: 
that is paid like a debt, and the 

od name that is taken by force. 
Narfes fixed upon prudence as the 
éngineof his fuccefs; and this virtue, 
poe tet fo fterile, became in his 
hands the means of promotion. 

Raifed to:am elevated fituation,* 
he carefully exhibited the charm of 
difintereftednefs, The fuccefs of 
this quality is infallible. He threw 
duft in the eyes of the nation, and 
then perfuaded them: to put them- 
felves under his guidance. Thofe 
who brought their mone 
treafury he amply rewar ed; and 
then taught the people to fuppole, 
that the abundance, which flowed 
from the interefted views of the 
lenders, was a tribute to the reéti- 
tude and energy of his charaéter. 

In France the great are feldom or 
mever contradicted, the fair are fe- 
cure of theirempire, the dependents 
of office have their allotted fhare of 
patronage, a polite addrefs is fure 
of fucceeding, importunity extorts 
what neither judgment nor favour 
are difpofed to beftow.. In fuch a 
kingdom it was new to fee a man, 
who refifted folicitation, and who 
loved fomething elfe better than 
flattery. 

It was ftill more extraordinary 
to fee a man, that was deaf to in- 
finuation, fhew a puerile fenfibility 
to the lampoons of a nation, gay 
but not fevere; to fee him ftoop 


* ‘Direétor-general of the finances. 
t In May 1781. 
in January 1785. 
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from all his philofophy, to pine 
under the enguifh of the good 
humoured jefts of the frolic and 
the idle, who thus became, without 
knowing their importance, ihe mi- 
nifters of vengeance for all the 
haplefs victims, that bled beneath. 
the knife of Narfes’s ceconomy. 

At length he meditated the con- 
verfion of the infidels, that refitted 
his empire, and did not yield to the 
{tream of general delufion. He de~ 
termined to exhibit his uncommon 
talents in the face of day, and to 
unveil to am admiring nation the 
caufes of a felicity, which was for 
ever talked of, but never felt. But 
this legend of miracles + made fome 
men laugh, offended others, impofed 
upon a few, and was difpleafing to 
all. Mankind are not willing, that 
we fhould ravifh their applaufes, 
and impofe it upon them. as a tax, 
that they fhould give us their good 
word.. 

This great dramatieal ftroke 
haftened the tragedy to.a garam 
conclufion. To go out of place 
was nothing ; but to retire, ftunned 
with — forbidden to re~ 
main {peétator of the delicious. 
{cene; to find the people eafy to 
catch the flame, but {till. more eafy 
to confole themfelves for its abfence, 
this was doubly cruel. He fled ta 
his: folitary retreat, t hoping to fee 
the nation undertake a pilgrimage 
in crouds to the fhrine of their ex- 
divinity, 

Mere and there a folitary votary 
made his appearance. To rekindle 
their expiring zeal a voluminous. 
performance was at length com- 
pofed, § in which the fecrets of the 
government of France were pub- 
lifhed to the world, An introdue- 
tion, abounding in phrafes of felf- 
applaufe, and infolently upbraiding 
a people, who had laid its author 
under the greateft obligations, ad- 
drefled itfelf to the imagination of 

the 


+ Compte Rendu au Roi, January 1781. 


§ On the adminiftration of the finances of France, published 
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the public, and gave them fortitude 
flowly to digeft, the tedioufnefs of 
three mortal volumes. | cae 
The book was feverely criticifed ; 
the author flew to Paris to defend 
it; he flattered himfelf that he had 
obtained the honour to be per- 
fecuted. The thread of a fecret 
intrigue was attached to the book, 
and the vehement apologifts of 
Narfes conceived the bold defign of 
conjuring once more into political 
life the departed {tatefman, ; 
_ In his crafty hiding-place he was 
rehearfing the charaéter of a martyr, 
when a political rival * was im- 
prudent, enough to engage him in a 
perfonal difpute. Immediately the 
numerous enemies of the former 
went over to the fide of the latter, 
who gathered in greater abundance 
the fruits of his cynical aufterity, 
without however re-afcending the 
eminence he had loft. Fortune 
placed in the chair of finance a 
minifier, who, with the {pecious 
appearance of ability, was abfo- 
lutely incapable of the rank he ob- 
tained.t The exchequer grew 
empty, public credit thsiuitind, 
the people, irritated with the in- 
ftability and the poverty of govetn- 
ment, were heard to threaten, the 
form grew blacker, imperious ne- 
ceflity produced an extraordinary 
combination of events. Authority, 
harrafled with the difficulties of the 
moment, recalled to the helm of 
affairs the miniftér, whom the voice 
of the public demanded ;t —recalled 
him, lefs from any confiderations 
perfonal to himfelf, than to rid 
itfelf at once of both its embarraff- 
ments, unpopularity and the dread 
of becoming bankrupt. : 
_ Prodigies were now expefted. 
The financier expefled to find a 
new order of things, the cteditors 
of the ftate regularity and fyftem, 
commerce a friend, the nation 
uniformity, fidelity and vigour. 


* Mr. de Calonne, 1787. 
tranflated to Sens. + 
© Publithed in the year 1737. 


Men of letters demanded profound 
views from a member of their own 
fraternity ; the friends of liberty, a 
free conftitution under the aulpices 
of a republican; men of bufinefs, 
the revival of credit from the pro- 
je&ts of a {peculating banker ; the 
clergy, a reinforcement to the fup- 
port of morality from the author of 
the Influence of Religious Opi. 
nions ;4 the king, a fhort period of 
tranquillity, a few days of peace, to 
which, his royal, honefty. fo well 
entitled him, from a minifter, fo 
greatly extolled, fo affiduoufly re. 
called to his memory... How many 
hopes have been deceived at once! 
And how has this happened ? It is, 
that, in the fhort fpace of three 
years, the nation has become ac- 
quainted with its rights.  Scarcely 
had it exerted its firft effort to 
give them exiftence, than the mi- 
nifter, aftonifhed and embarrafled; 
fhrunk into himfelf. Every event 
alarmed him. Men pointed out to 
him the interval he had to pafs, in 
order to attain the objeét which the 
nature of things demandcd ; and he 
was con{cious to one honeft moment 
of diffidence and apprehenfion. 
But ambition roufed him from his 
fupinenefs. Urged by the inceffant 
goadings of ¢anity ard intrigue, he 
{eized upon the dccafion, as afford: 
ing him an opportunity to fhine, 
Perfuading himfelf that he led in 
the van of public opinion, he 
yielded to the univérfal cry for a 
national aflembly. . ' 
_ No fooner had he entered intd 
this great engagement with thé 
public, than, tormented on oné 
{ide with an anxiety to lead, and on 
the other apprehenfive that the 
machine of an affembled nation 
would be too mighty for his grafp, 
he became terrifed at the {cene, of 
which he had lifted the curtair. 
From that moment every ftep he 
took became a blunder. 

: Af 


+ Mr. de Brienne, archbifhop of Touloufe, fince 
25 Auguft, 1788. 
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_, An affembly of notables,* to 
which one order of proceedings is 
prefcribed by the minifter, and 
another adopted by themfelves, 
Narfes. infpires neither confiderice 
nor refpeét, neither the voluntary 
fubje€tion of efteem, nor the ir- 
refiftible one that we pay to beings 
of a fuperior order. 
Regulation of eleéions, almoft 
every where rejeéted. Syftem and 
balance of privileges, ob{cure, in- 
decifive, irrefolute and hypocritical, 
Artificial procraftination and delay, 
All thefe are the refourcés of in- 
trigue, not the emanations of genius, 
Difcourfe at the opening of the 
ftates general,t difcovering at every 
turn a mind intoxicated with vanity, 
difplaying an incapacity or an un- 


. willingnefs to explain and illuftrate: 


acompofition, indecent, unmanly, 
out of place, betraying a narrow 
under{tanding and a timorous heart, 

Conferences, { in which they 
rather ftammer than difcufs, in 
which they rather grope than pro- 
ceed, in which that fearfulnefs ap- 
pears in all its deformity,that {prings 
from a con{cioufnefs, that the man 
is unequal to his fituation, that he 
is arrived at the limit, when he 
muft either fuggeft one of thofe 
grand expedients that reconcile the 
fluftuating opinions of mankind, or 
confefs at once his imbecility and 
nothingnefs, 

Behold then the great fecret re- 
vealed, that for ten years was fo 
fuccefsfully concealed from a mif- 
guided nation! Narfes is now dif- 
covered to have no digefted plan, 
to want the mind that fhould con- 
ceive one, to have neither fkill to 
borrow the ideas of others, nor 
friends to corre& his errors, and 
prompt him how to difcharge a 
tafk, that a vulgar mortal fhould 
never have undertaken, 

Narfes would give all his for- 
tune, and half the remaining years 


* 6 November, 1788. 
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of his life, to fave France from the 
misfortunes in which he has in- 
volved it. No indire& view has 
mifled him ; his integrity is {potlefss 
his intentions of the pureft kind. 
But he has confulted only his ambi- 
tion, and néver examined his ca- 
pacity. He perfuaded himfelf, that 
the defire of doing well, and a few 
fcattered remnants of preparation, 
would make him equal to the ne 
ceffities of the public. He has been 
willing not only to do every thing, 
but to do it unaffifted. When he 
entered upon adminiftration, the 
other [atraps of government were 
no longer thought of; alone he fixed 
the regards of men, alone he was the 
center of their hopes, 
During the firft months of his 
reign a kind of juftice to his charac= 
ter impofed filence. ‘Give him 
“‘ time-to exert himfelf,” exclaimed 
his partifans, The ftates-general 
once announced, every thing was 
deferred to the era of regeneratione 
All that was neceffary, was to gain 
that period without eclat, without 
a total fufpenfion of the faculties of 
government, The period arrives. 
We fee nothing of the genius of a 
ftatefman; we fee the tricks of a 
juggler, who now appears and now 
hides himfelf, He has not courage 
to embrace the party of the people 
he is afraid to have his overtures 
repulfed by that of the nobleffe. 
He flatters himfelf, that he fhall 
find in the mediating cletgy, a 
party, that will moderate the ef- 
fervefcence of the other two, and 
countera& their dangerous excefles. 
It is then paft a difpute, that 
Narfes is not the man we took him 
for. But though he is not all we 
could defire, may it not be better to 
maintain him in his fituation, than 
to incur the rifk of a change? This 
is the queftion we proceed to difs 
cufs. 
Narfes has.the people on his fide. 
He 
+ 5 May, 1788. 


_¥ From 3o May to 16 June, intended to reconcile the jarring pretenfions of the tie 
bility and the commons. 
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He is economical, the friend of 
order, and an excellent arithmeti- 
cian. The pride, which devours 
him, fupplies the place of a public 
{pirit that she can never poffeis. 
His perfonal credit may be fervice- 
able to the empty exchequer in a 
moment of diftrels. Foreign na- 
tions imagine that he is a ftatefman, 
and think France happy to have 
her finances in the direétion of a 
man, fo pure, fo aétive, His in- 
fiexibility is happily formed to en- 
counter the obftinacy of money- 
enders, the indifcretions of govern- 
ment, the avidity of courtiers, the 
importunate folicitations of the fair 
fex. If the nation be refolved to 
fill up ali the deficiencies that igno- 
rance and ciffipation have made, 
may fhe not derive confiderable 
utility from a man, fkilled in the 
mechanifm of colleétion, and the 
{cience of financial verfatility ? 
This is without doubt all that the 
moft enthufiaftic admirer could 
alledge in favour of Narfes. 

His antagonifts will reply: if 
Narfes would confine himfelf to 
thefe employments, no doubt it 
would be right to keep him. But, 
if he have always the ambitious 
itch of going out of his fphere, it 
then becomes us to confider, not 
what he might do, but what he 
does. Can we conceal, that he 
foments divifions among the dif- 
ferent orders, not by irritating 
them one againft the other, but by 
inducing them to hope that the 
royal authority will declare itlelf in 
favour of the party to which he 
fhall promife it. If adminiftration 
only were to be coniidcred, perhaps 
his advice is as good as that of 
another; but we defire a conftitu- 
tion, Now, if we examine his 
principles, if we conclude either 
from his filence, or from what he 
has faid, Narfes cannot be admitted 
to the formation of a conftitution, 

Fis principles are borrowed from 
the fchool of the moft perfeé 
defpotifin, We bave feen them 
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developed and brought before ‘the 
public by himfelf. ; 

In his difcourfe at the opening 
of the national affembly, he does 
not fay a word about the conftitu- 
tion, The affe€tation of calling the 
attention of the reprefentatives to 
the finances only, could not have 
been the refult of mere aukward- 
nefs. 

His conduét in the fingle bufinefs 
of the eleétion for Paris, proves, 
that he never aimed at that union, 
which can be the only fource of 
conftitutional regulations, 

Is it not nearly the greateft of all 
poffible inconveniences, to fluc- 
tuate for ever in indecifion and 
doubt ? Has he a fyftem carefully 
concealed beneath the veil of his 
myltcrious prudence, or docs he 
hide nothing under thefe artificial 
appearances, but mere inanity? 
What does he intend? Will he 
furnifh arms to’ the ariftocracy? 
Will he favour the demagogues? 
Does he want to be king? Is he 
defirous to preferve the power of 
his mafter? Is he anxious that the 
laws fhould be omnipotent? Every 
thing is probable; nothing can be 
demonttrated.’ If it be neeeflary to 
refume once more the reins in+ 
coniiderately beltowed, foreign na- 
tions will exclaim:  Thoughtlefs 
“ Frenchmen! you have intrufted 
“your happinefs to a ftranger, 
“from whom you had no pledge 
“ either of fidelity or talents. You 
«¢ have tried a Mazarine and a Law, 
“ and in defiance of experience you 
“have given once more into the 
“fame inare. Expeé& to feel the 
¢ effets of it! What could we 
an{wer to fuch an apoftrophe ? 

To complete a demonftration fo 
long refifted, let us in the laft place 
enguire, what is a minifter? and 


let us impartially compare the pice’ 


ture and the reality, 

What ought to be the qualifica 
tions of a mnifter in one of the 
great courts of Europe? He fhould 
be a man, whofe temper nothing 

can 
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ean intimidate, and yet not too 
ready to adopt any. of thofe vatt 
projets, with the conception of 
which the imagination is delighted, 
but which ought not to be executed 
but after the matureft deliberation. 
He fhould be animated with the de- 
fire of glorioufly filling his career, 
and yet not too hafty in fixing upon 
jts charaéteriftical features, He 
fhould be tenderly attached to his 
country, and yet nota flave to the 
filly prejudice, which reprefents it 
as the exclufive afylum of capacity 
and talents. What an affiduous 
cultivation ought to have improved 
this rich and genial foil? The 
knowledge of men that is to be 
derived from hiftory, combined 
with what pafles immediately under 
our eyes. That obfervation of 
things which depends upon per- 
fonal infpeétion, and that com- 
parifon of interefts to which genius 
only is adequate. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with that department of 
hiftory, which exhibits treaties, 
concluded, altered, rejeéted ; which 
includes projeéts, abandoned, re- 
fumed, well and ill executed, en- 
forced with vigour, or profcribed 
with violence. How many talents 
are neceffary to enable a man to 
appear with advantage, and to gain 
the confidence of the perfons to 
whom he addreffes himfelf? A clear 
and perfpicuous ftyle, accurate and 
diftin& ideas, great command of 
language, great {trength of charac- 
ter, feducing manners, the maftery 
of the paffions, rapidity of execu- 
tion, coolnefs in the midft of tu- 
mult, a folid judgment, a never- 
failing penetration, the art of con- 
cealing all thefe advantages, and 
the ability of difcovering enough of 
them to overawe and fubdue the 
underftandings of mankind. All 
thefe gifts are nothing without the 
talent of employing them. To 
maintain the dignity of your mafter, 
without engaging in unneceflary 
wars; to guard againft the weak- 
nels of temporifing, that doubles 


our calamities, while it delays the 
application of a remedy; to guard 
with {till more jealoufy againft that 
precipitation, which the vulgar, 
fond of a bufy {cene, miftake for 
the rapidity of genius; to watch 
over the movement of foreign 
courts, without having recourfe to 
the bafe inftrumentality of {pies ; to 
penetrate in a period of tranquillity 
into the arfenals of an enemy; to 
prepare at a diftance the means of 
defence; to regard the beft con- 
flru€ted treaty as only a fufpenfion 
of arms:—in the very tempeft and 
whirlwind of affairs, to call to your 
affiftance that firmnefs, which fur- 
mounts a thoufand obftacles; that 
felicity of refource, which defeats 
the moft pertinacious oppofition ; 
ambition; a courage, that holds 
calamity in contempt; a {kill, that 
improves victory, that forefees fure 
prifes, that repairs misfortunes, that 
encounters fuccefs with fuccefs, 
that bears up againft temporary 
mifcarriage; a fkill, ftill more un- 
common, to fecure the efteem of 
Europe, to become the dread of 
your rivals and the dependence of 
your friends; an art, almoft more 
than human, to make the luftre of 
your own talents refle&t back on 
your mafter, and to perfuade your 
neighbours that the advantages you 
poffefs refult from the combination 
of talents that exifts in your country. 
To this affemblage of qualifications, 
that is almoft vifionary, it is ne- 
ceffary to add, decent and refpetta- 
ble manners; a diftintereftednefs, 
fo pure, that it is acknowledged by 
your very enemies; an indifterence 
for the eclat of the moment in com- 
parifon of the fuffrage of pofterity ; 
a love of labour, of order and of 
virtue ; that fimplicity, which is the 
charateriftic trait of a great man ; 
in fine, that philofophical contempt 
for unjuft cenfure, which can never 
exift till you have firlt attained a 
offeffion very eafy in appearance, 
incomparyably difficult in reality, 
the éftcem of yourfelf, 
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gle following lines of Horace 
may be deemed his piéture in 
miniature: 


Jracundior eft paulo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum, rideri poffit, eo 


0 
Ruftcius tonfo toga defluit, & male laxus 
In pedé calceus heeret} at eft benus, ut 

melior vir ‘ 
Non alius quifquam ; at tibi amicus, at 
" ingénium ingens, ns : 
Inculto latet hoc fub corpore. 


Your friend is paffionate, perhaps unfit 
For the brifk petulance of modern wit. 
‘His hair ill cut, his robe that’ aukward 
flows, . = wo oy Meats ot 
Or his large thoes, to raillery expofe 
The man you love; yet is‘ he not poffefs'd 
Of virtues, with which very few are bleft? 
While underneath this rude uncouth dif- 
guife iy Ee 
A genius of extenfive knowledge lies. 
"2 *  Francis’s Hor. Book i. Sat. 3. 


It remains to give a review of 


ohnfon’s works; and this, it is 
imagined, will not be unwelcome to 
the reader, — a coe es pal 

Like Milton and Addifon, he 
om to have been fond of his 

atin poetry, Thofe compofitions 
fhew that he was an early {cholar; 
but his verfes have not the graceful 
eafe that gave fo much fuavity to 
the poems of Addifon. The tranfla- 
tion of the Meffiah labours under 
two difadvantages; it is firft to be 
compared with Pope’s inimitable 
performance, and afterwards with 
the Pollio of Virgil.’ It may ap- 
pear trifling to remark, that he has 
made the letter 0, in the word Virgo, 
Jong and fhort'in the fame line: 
Virgo, Virgo, parit. But the tranfla- 
tion has great merit, and fome ad- 
mirable lines. In the’ odes there is 
a {weet flexibility, particularly, to 
his worthy friend Dr. Laurence; on 
himfelf at the theatre,’March 8, 
4771; the ode in the ifle of Sky; 
and that to Mrs, Thrale from the 
fame place. te Ae 


His Englifh poetry is fuch as 
leaves room to think, if he had 
devoted himfelf to the Mufes, that 
he would have been the rival of 
Pope. His firft produétion in this 
kind was London, a poem in imita- 
tion of the third fatire of Juvenal, 
The vices of the metropolis are 
placed in the room of ancient man- 
ners. The author had heated his 
mind with the ardour of Juvenal, 
and, having the {kill to polith his 
numbers, he became a fharp ac- 
cufer of the times. The Vanity of 
Human Wifhes is an imitation of 
the tenth fatire of the fame author. 
Though it is tranflated by Dryden, 
Johnfon’s imitation approaches 
neareit to the fpirit of the original, 
The fubjeé& is taken from the Alci- 
biades of Plato,'and hasan intermix- 
ture of the fentiments of Socrates 
concerning the objeét of prayers of- 
fered up to the deity. ‘The general 
propofition is, that good and evil 
are fo little underftood by mankind, 
that their wifhes when granted are 
always deftruétive, This is exeme 

lifed in a variety of inftances, 
fich as riches, ftate-preferment, 
eloquence, military glory, long life, 
and the advantages of form and 
beauty. Juvenal’s conclufion is 
worthy of a Chriftian poet, and 
fuch a pen as Johnfon’s, ‘ Letus,” 
he fays, ‘ leave it to the Gods to 
“ judge what is fitteft for us. Man 
‘is dearer to his Creator than to 
‘“‘himfelf, If we muft pray for fpe- 
‘¢ cial favour, let it be for a found 
‘ mind in a found body. Let us pray 
‘‘ for fortitude, that we may think 
* the labours of Hercules and all his 
« fufferings, preferable to a life of 
“ luxury and the foft repofe of Sar- 
‘danapalus, This is a blefling 
“within the reach of every man; 
“ this we can give ourfelves. It is 
“ virtue, and virtue only, that can 
sisson Jt: pV Wed % mak¢ 
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& make us happy.” In the tranfla- 
tion the zeal of the Chriftian con- 
fpired with the warmth and energy 
of the poet; but Juvenal is not 
eclipfed. For the various charac- 
ters in the original the reader is 
pleafed, in the Englifh poem, to 
meet with Cardinal Wolfey, Buc- 
kingham ftabbed by Felton, Lord 
Strafford, Clarendon, Charles XII. 
of Sweden; and for Tully and 
Demotthenes, Lydiat, Galileo, and 
Archbifhop Laud. It is owing to 
Johnfon’s delight in biography that 
the name of Lydiat is called forth 
from obfcurity. It may, therefore, 
not be ufelefs to tell, that Lydiat 
was a learned divine and mathema- 
tician in the beginning of the laft 
century. He attacked the doétrine 
of Ariftotle and Scaliger, and wrote 
a number of fermons on the har- 
mony of the Evangelifts. With all 
his merit, he lay in the prifon of 
Bocardo at Oxford, till Bifhop 
Ufher, Laud, and others, paid his 
debts. He petitioned Charles 1, to 
be fent to Ethiopia to procure 
manufcripts. Having fpoken in 
favour of monarchy and bifhops, he 
was plundered by the Puritans, and 
twice carried away a prifoner from 
his retory. He died very poor in 
1646, 

The tragedy of Irene is founded 
on a paflage in Knolles’s Hiftory of 
the Turks; an author highly com- 
mended in the Rambler, No, i22. 
Anincident in the Life of Mahomet 
the Great, firft emperor of the 
Turks, is the hinge on which the 
fable is made to move, The fub- 
ftance of the ftory is fhortly this. 
In 1453 Mahomet laid fiege to 
Conftantinople, and having re- 
duced the place, became enamoured 
of a fair Greek, whofe name was 
Irene. The fultan invited her to 
embrace the law of the prophet, and 
to grace his throne. Enraged at 
this intended marriage, the Janiza- 
ries formed a confpiracy to dethrone 
the emperor. To avert the im- 
pending danger, Mahomet, in a 
full affembly of the grandees, 
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‘Catching with one hand,” as 
Knolles relates it, “ the fair Greek 
“by the hair of her head, and 
“ drawing his falchion with the 
* other, he, at one blow, ftruck off 
“her head, to the great terror of 
“them all; and, having fo done, 
‘* faid to them, now, by this, judge 
‘‘ whether your emperor is able to 
“ bridle his affe€tions or not.” The 
{tory is fimple, and it remained for 
the author to amplify it with pro- 
per epifodes, and give it complica- 
tion and variety, The cataftrophe 
is changed, and horror gives place 
to terror and pity. But, after all, 
the fable is cold and languid. There 
is not, throughout the piece, a 
fingle fituation to excite curiofity, 
and raife a confli& of paffions. The 
di&ion is nervous, rich, and ele- 
gant; but f{plendid language, and 
melodious numbers, will make a 
fine poem, not.a tragedy. The fen- 
timents are beautiful, always hap- 
pily expreffed, but feldom appro- 
priated to the charaéter, and ge- 
nerally too philofophic. What 
por has faid of the tragedy of 
Cato may be applied to Irene: * I¢ 
*‘ is rather a poem in dialogue than 
*‘ adrama; rather a fucceffion of jut 
*‘ fentiments in elegant language, 
‘than a reprefentation of natural 
** affeétions. Nothing excites or af- 
** fuages emotion, The events are 
“ expefted without folicitude, and 
‘*‘ are remembered without joy or 
‘‘forrow. Of the agents we have 
no care; we confider not what 
* they are doing, nor what they are 
“‘ fuffering; we wilh only to know 
‘6 what they have to fay. It is une 
“ affe€ting elegance, and chill phi- 
*‘ lofophy.” The following {peech, 
in the mouth of a Turk, who ts 
fuppofed to have heard of the Britifla 
conttitution, has been often felect- 
ed from the numberlefs beautics 
with which Irene abounds: 

“‘ If there be any land, as fame reports, 
Where common laws reftrain the prince 

and fubject ; 

A happy land, where circulating pow’r 
Flows through each member of th’ em- 


bodied ftate; : ‘ 
ure 
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Sure not unconfcious of the mighty blef- 


fing, 
Her grateful fons fhine bright with ev’ry 
virtue ; 
Untainted with the luft of innovation ; 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule, 
Unbroken as the facred chain of nature, 
That links the jarring elements in peace.”? 

Thefe are the Britifh fentiments. 
Above forty years ago they found 
an echo in the breaft of applauding 
audiences, and, to this hour they 
are the voice of the people, in de- 
fiance of the metaphyfics and the 
new lights of certain politicians, 
who would gladly find their pri- 
vate advantage in the difafters of 
their country; a race of men, quibus 
nulla ex honefto fpes. 

The prologue to Irene is written 
with elegance, and, in a peculiar 
frain, fhews the literary pride and 
Jofty {pirit of the author. The 
epilogue, we are told in a late pub- 
lication, was written by Sir Wil- 
liam Young. This is a new dif- 
covery, but by no means probable. 
When the appendages to a dramatic 


erformance are not affigned toa 
Fiend, or an unknown hand, or a 
perfon of fafhion, they are always 
fuppofed to be written by the author 


of the play. It is to be wifhed, 
however, that the epilogue in quef- 
tion could be transferred to any 
other writer, It is the worlt Feu 
d’Efprit that ever fell from John- 
fon’s pen. 

An account of the various pieces 
contained in this edition, fuch as 
mifcellaneous traéts, and philologi- 
cal differtaiions, would lead beyond 
the intended limits of this eflay. It 
will fuffice to fay, that they are the 
produétions of a man who never 
wanted decorations of language, 
and always taught his reader to 
think. The life of the late king of 
Pruffia, as far as it extends, is a 
model of the biographical ftyle. 

The Review of the Origin of 
Evil was, perhaps, written with 
afperity; but the angry epitaph, 
which it provoked from Soame 
Jenyns, was an ijl-timed refentment, 


{ To be continued. ] ig 
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unworthy of the genius of that 
amiable author, 

The Rambler may be confidered 
as Johnfon’s great work. It was 
the bafis of that high reputation 
which went on increafing to the 
end of his days. The circulation 
of thofe periodical effays was not, 
at firft equal to their merit. They 
had not, like the Speétators, the art 
of charming by variety ; and indeed 
how could it be expected ? The wits 
of queen Anne’s reign fent their 


contributions to the Speétator; and ff 


Johnfon ftood alone. A_ ftage. 
coach, fays Sir Richard Steele, 
muft go forward on ftated days, 
whether there are paffengers or not, 
So it was with the Rambler, every 
Tuefday and Saturday, for two 
years. In this colleétion Johnfon 
is the great moral teacher of his 
countrymen ; his eflays form a body 
of ethics; the obfervations on life 
and manners are acute and in- 
ftruétive; and the papers, pro- 
fefledly critical, ferve to promote 
the caufe of literature. It muft, 
however, be acknowledged, that a 
fettled gloom hangs over the aus 
thor’s mind; and all the effays, 
except eight or ten, coming from 
the fame fountain-head, no wonder 
that they have the racinefs of the 
foil from which they fprung. Of 
this uniformity Johnfon was fen- 
fible. He ufed to fay, that if he 
had joined a friend or two, who 
would have been able to intermix 
papers of a {prightly turn, the col- 
leétion would have been more mif- 
cellaneous, and, by confequence, 
more agreeable to the generality of 
readers. This he ufed to illuftrate 
by repeating two beautiful ftanzas 
from his own Ode to Cave, of 
Sylvanus Urban: 7 
Non ulla Mufis pagina gratior, 
Quam que feveris ludicra jungere, 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 
Texente nymphis ferta Lycoride, 
Rofz ruboreip fic viola adjuvat ‘ 
Immifta, fic Iris refulget 
/Ethercis variata fucis, 


Cus. 
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S the religion of the Perfians is 
A known to be Mahomedan, and 
as very good accounts have already 
been given of it, I fhall touch but 
lightly on the fubjett; but as they 
are of the feét of the Sheias, or fol- 
lowers of Ali, fome of their cuftoms, 
as well religious as civil, may pro- 
bably differ from thofe of the Turks, 
who are of the feét of the Sunnies, 
or followers of Omar. 1 fhall there- 
fore make a few remarks on what 
I think moft worthy of obfervation 
in.each of them: and firlt refpecting 
their marriages, 

When the parents of a young 
man have determined upon marry- 
ing him, they look out amongft 
their kindred and acquaintance for 
a fuitable match; in which having 
fucceeded, the father or mother of 
the young man, or fometimes his 
fitter, aflemble a company of their 
friends, and go to the houfe where 
the perfon they intend to demand 
lives: being arrived, a converfation 
takes place, in which the bufinefs 
is opened, and the match propofed, 
If the father of the woman is con- 
tented with the propofals, he im- 
mediately orders fweetmeats to be 
brought in, which is taken as a di- 
re&t fign of compliance; and the 
company for that time take leave. 
Some days after, the females of the 
family of the man affemble at the 
houfe of the intended bride, where 
the terms of marriage are fettled, 
and the ufual prefents on the part of 
the bridegroom are promifed, Thefe, 
if the perfon be in middling circum- 
ftances,, generally confift of two 
complete fuits of apparel of the beft 
fort, aring, a looking-glafs, and a 
{mall {um in ready money of about 
ten or twelve tomans, which fum is 
denominated Mehr u Kawéen, or 
the marriage-portion, it being given 
for the exprefs purpofe of providing 


MODERN PERSIANS, 


FRANCKLIN, 


for the wife in cafe of a divorces 
There is alfo provided a quantity of 
houfehold ftui¥ of all forts, fuch as 
carpets, mats, bedding, utenfils for 
dreffing vituals, &c. After this a 
writing or contraét is drawn up, in 
the prefence of, and witneffed by, 
the badi, or magiftrate, or in his ab- 
fence by an Akhund, or prieft : this 
writing the Perfians call Akud 
Bundee, or the binding contra&, in 
which the father of the bride {ets 
forth, that on fuch a day, in fuch a 
year, he has given his daughter in 
marriage to the fon of fuch a perfon 
(mentioning the name of the bride- 
groom and his father), who alfo on 
his part enumerates the different 
prefents he makes in his fon’s name 
to the bride, as well as the ftipulated 
money called Mehr u Kaweéén. This 
writing is figned and fealed by both 
a as well as the Cadi and the 
Mullah, and is depofited in the 
hands of the bride’s father, where it 
always ferves as a record, in cafe of 
a divorce, to enforce the fulfilling of 
the marriage-articles ; for on this oc- 
cafion the hufband is obliged to 
make good the contraét, even to the 
minuteft agreement, before the di+ 
vorce can be complete. When this 
ceremony is finifhed, the marriage 
by the Mahomedan law is deemed 
perfeét, It is, however, obfervable, 
that portions are never given with 
daughters in Perfia, as is the cuftom 
in Europe, and in moft places of 
the eaft. Nothing now remains but 
to celebrate the wedding, and this is 
generally performed the fecond or 
third day after figning the contraét, 
in the following manner: the night 
before the wedding, the friends and 
relations of the bride affemble at her 
houfe, attended by mufic, dancing 
girls, and other figns of feftivity. 
This night is diflinguifhed-by the 
appellation of Sheb Hinna Bundee, 

or 
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or the night in which the hands and 
feet of the bride aré ftained with the 
herb of Hinna, well known all over 
the eaft. Previous to the ceremony, 
a large quantity of this herb is fent 
by the bridegroom to the houfe of 
the bride ; and on thé day of ftaining 
fhe is fir conveyed to the bath, 
where having bathéd, fhe is brought 
back to her own, houfe; after which 
they ftain her hands atid fect, at the 
fame time painting her ¢ycbrows 
and forehead with the artimony 

owder called Surma: wheri this is 
finifhed, they fend back what re- 
mains of the herb to the houfe of the 
bridegroom, where the like opera- 
tion is performed upoii hin by his 
friends, The wedding night being 
come, the friends both of the bride 
and bridegroom, men and women, 
aflemble at the houfe of the bride, 
in order to carry her to that of her 
future hufband: they are attended 
by all forts of mufic, fingers, and 
dancing girls, and all are dreffed in 
their fmarteft apparel, each of the 
‘women having on a veil of red filk, 
The prefents which the bridegroom 
has made, are all put into trays co- 
vered with red filk, which are car- 
ried on men’s fhoulders. After 
waiting at the door fome time, the 
bride is brought forth, covered from 
head to foot in a veil of red filk, or 
painted muflin; a horfe is then pre- 
fented for her ta mount, which is 
fent thither exprefsly by the bride- 
groom; and when fhe is mounted, 
a large looking-glafs is held before 
lier by one of the bride-maids, all 
the way to the houfe of her hufband, 
as an admonition to her, that it is 
the laft time fhe will look into a 
glafs as a virgin, being now about to 
enter into the cares of the married 
ftate. The proceffion then fets 
forward in the following order :— 
firft, the mufic and dancing girls ; 
after which the prefents, in trays 
borne upon men’s fhoulders; next 
come the relations and friends of the 
bridegroom, all fhouting and making 
a great noife; who are followed by 


the bride herfelf, furrounded by all 


her female friends and relations, ohé 
of whom leads the horfe by the 
bridle ; and feveral others on horfe. 
back clofe the proceffion. Bein 
arrived dt the houfe of the bride. 
groom, they are met at the door 
the father and mother, atid from 
thence are conduéted up ftairs: the 
bride then enters the réom. The 
bridegroom, who is at the upper 
énd, makes a low obeifance; and 
sare after, coming clofe up td 
is bride, takes her up in his atms 
and embraces her. Soon after they 
retire into a private chamber ; ad, 
on their return to thé company, it 
caufes great rejoicings, They then 
all fit down to fupper iti feparate 
apartments, the men eating with the 
bridegroom in one toom, and the 
women with the bride in another 
it beirig quite contrary to cuftomi for 
the women to eat in company with 
the men on this occafion, The 
wedding-fupper is prolonged to a 
late hour in the night, with cheer 
fulnefs and feltive mirth, 
Rejoicings in Perfia for a wedding 
generally continue eight or ten days, 
If, after marriage, a man fhould be 
difcontented with his wife (which is 
fometimes the cafe in this as in other 
countries), he is at liberty to divorce 
her; a man, by the Mahomedan law, 
being always enabled to put his wife 
away at difcretion : this is performed 
by giving her every thing he had 
promifed previous to marriage, and 
by re-demanding the contratt of his 
wife’s relations, The ceremony of 
divorce is called by the Perfians 
Tellaak. Ifagain, oa the divorce, 
the hufband fhould be inclined to 
take his wife back, he is at liberty 
fo todo, and this for threé times 
fucceffively ; and when it fo hap- 
pens, the contraé& muft be renewed 
each time: but after the third time 
he is exprefsly forbidden to te 
marry the fame woman, I have 


heard a ftory of the woman’s being 
obliged firft to be married, then bed. 
ded, and afterwards divorced 
another man, before her firft hul- 
band can re-marry her; but I pote! 
co 
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Cuftoms of the inodern Perfians. 


¢ould treet with an inftance of it in 
Perfia, or ever knew of any cuftom 
of that kind prevalent in the country, 
although I made frequent enquiries 
concerning it. It feldom happens 
that a man, who is once divorced 
from his wife, is inclined to take her 
back again ; thofe who do {o being in 
little eftimation with, their mo 
bours, and with refpeé to the number 
of wives a man has, although by the 
Mahomedan law he is certainly al- 
lowed as many as he is able to main- 
tain, yet in general, among{t the 
Perfians, that perfon is moft efteem- 
ed who attaches himfelf to one. 
Contratts of marriage in Perfia, as 
ivell as in many other places in the 
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ealt, are often made between families 
at a very early period ; and although 
confummation does not take place 
till many years after, yet the woman 
contraéted cannot divorce herfelf, 
or be abfolved from the contraé, 
unlefs by the confent of her be- 
trothed hufband, except on forfei= 
ture of a confiderable fum of money. 
The fame is alfo binding on the part 
of the man. 

A widow in Perfia is obliged to 
wait four months after the death of 
her hufband before fhe is permitted 
by law to marry again; but the con- 
cubine of a perfon deceafed may go 
to another as foon as fhe pleafes, 

[ To be continued. | 


ACCOUNT or ANTIQUITIES piscoveren ar BATH, 1790. 


BY SIR CHARLES ENGLEFIELD, BART, 


WITH A VIEW OF THE TYMPANUM OF A ROMAN TEMPLE. 


PRSHESE remains were brought 
to light by digging the founda- 
tion of a new pump-room and baths 
between the old pump-room and 
Stall-ftreet. The ground confifted 
almoft entirely of the fragments of 
tuined buildings, and amongft thefe 
fome ornamented ftones, now pre- 
ferved for the infpeftion of the cu- 
rious. They aré in number about 
fifty or fixty, and confilt of an orna- 
thented corfiice, a Corinthian ca- 
pital, feveral piéces of the fhaft of a 
column or columns of a diameter 
anfwering the capital, pieces of pi- 
lafters, and almoft the whole tympa- 
num of the pediment, adorned with 
fculpture. : 

Part of an infcription, which pro- 
bably ran acrofs the front wall of the 
building, on which was ENMA- 
VETVSTA in very fharp well 
formed letters; and a bafe, an altar 
with an infcription, and feveral frag- 
ments of fculls of different animals, 
with parts of horns and earth mixed 
with afhes, were alfo found. 

Twelve feet below the level of 
the prefent ftreet was a pavement of 
large ftones, which probably be- 

VoL. Xx. 


longed to a temple of the Corinthian 
order, dedicated to the deities which 
prefided over the fprings of Bath, 
and which, by an altar formerly dug 
up here, tells us were Apollo and 
Minerva. 

The parts of this building do not 
exhibit the elegance of the beft Ro- 
man times, The Plate exhibits, on 
a fcale of three quarters of an inch 
to a foot, the central ornament of 
the tympanum of the temple, every 
part of which was meafured on the 
{pot, and all the ornaments faith- 
fully drawn there, except the head 
in the center, into the eyes of which, 
I fear, I have put a degree of exe 

reffion which the original wants, 
‘The difpofition of the beard, which 
is the moft curious part of the head, 
I can however anfwer for. It has 
been carved on four ftones, whofe 
joints are faintly marked in the 
drawing. The top ftone (from 
which the verticle angle of the pedi« 
ment was taken) is not quite fo en- 
tire as here reprefented. ‘(he center 
ftone has the outward circle broken 
off it on the left hand of the draw- 
ing, and the bottom ftone to the 
Bb right 
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right is wanting. I thought it how- 
ever better to give the general effeé& 
of the whole than mutilate the 
drawing, in which nothing appears 
without authority. The ornament 
itfelf adittits of many conjectures. 
Some have thought it the Aigis of 
Minerva, but the Gorgon’s head in 
that fhield is I believe invariably fe- 
male. A gentleman whofe know- 
ledge in antiquity is unrivalled, 
called it a patera with the head of 
the fun in the center ; and informed 
me, that on many medals of tem- 
ples a large patcra of this fort fills 
the tympanum. The head of the 
fun, or rather of the great creating 
and deftroying power, is often found 
with the ferpents and wings, and the 
eard. 

The patera was fupported on the 
right hand by a female figure, whofe 
left hand ftill appears on the rim, 
and the right arm, with a bracelet 
on the wrift, remains above. The 
head and body of this figure is quite 
loft; but the legs remain on another 
fione, and fhew that the figure was 
in a flying pofture, with one foot 
touching a ccleftial {phere. Near 
this there remains a very {mall part 
of a Triton, or figure ending in a 
fifh. 

The patera being defaced on the 
left fide; it is not certain that a fly- 
ing figure fupported it on that fide; 
but befides the probability from fym- 
metry, a part of a feinalc figure re- 
mains, which evidently was in the 
fame pofition as the other, and looks 
towards it. 

The helmet on the lower ftone 
never has had any thing near it, but 
appears as a lingle ornament rather 


oddly placed, as does the owl onthe 
right hand. The little ftar above 
the patera appears very commonly 
among the folar emblems. The 
wreaths of foliage round the patera 
feem both of them to be oak, as’ the’ 
acorns are in both very diftin@ly 
marked. The form of the leaves, 
however, in the outer circle ap- 
eo a much nearer to the olive, 
eing long, narrow, and flightly in. 
dented. he exccution of the whole 
is very indifferent ; but the head is 
as bad as poffible, flat, hard, and 
without tafte or expreffion, 

The bafes and part of the thafts of 
fome {maller column's were alfo dif. 
covered. The diameter of thefe was 
fifteen imches, and they were not 
fluted. A ftone alfo was dug up, 
which feemed to have formed the 
verticle angle of a {maller pediment, 
and which was cf a pitch rather 
lower than that of the temple, but 
not much: on it was carved, in ver 
high relief, an- head pence 
with the hair brought forward from 
behind, and tied in a very large knot 
on the top of the head. This head 
and fhoulders iffue out of a crefcent. 
On the fame ftone is a fragment of 
fculpture, which appears like a whip 
with a long Iafh of thong. How 
far this may be fuppofed to relate to 
Diana, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine, It is equally impoffible to 
fay whether thefe columns might 
have formed. part of the interior de- 
coration of the temple, or might 
have been a facellum adjoining to, 
and dependent on, the principal 
edifice. Such chapels appear in 
the court of the temple of Ifis a 
Pompeii. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or ENGLISH MONEY. 


f Continued from Paze 107. | 


WNHARLES I. This king, as ap- 

pears by an account from the 
‘officers of the mint, coined of filver 
money (befides a confiderable quan- 
tity of gold) no Iefs than 8.776.544. 
105. 3d. Neverthelefs the only in- 


denture I find for coinage of money 
in Lowndes’s eflay, is in the fecond 
year of his reign, whereby a pound 
weight of gold of the old ftandafd 
was coined into 44/, 10s, by tale, 
viz, rofe ryals at gos, {pur ryals at 
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as. angels 105. and a pound weight 
of crown gold 22 carratts fine, and 
two carraéts allay into 411. by tale,’ 
to wit, into unites at 20s, double 
crowns at 10s. or Britifh crowns at 
5s. And all the filver by the old 
ftandard into fixty-two fhillings by 
tale; namely into crowns, half 
crowns, fhillings, half-fhillings, two- 
pences, pence, and half-pence. But 
though there is no mention of any 
indenture till the fecond year, there 
was a great deal of money coined 
in his firft year, both gold and 
Silver; all which exhibit his head 
with the ruff, and befides the afore- 
mentioned fpecies, groats, three- 
pences, and other various kinds of 
money, which the diftraétion of the 
latter part of his reign produced. 
The crown-piece has the king on 
horfeback, with his {word in his hand, 
CAROLVS, D.G. MAG, BKITA. FRAN, 
ET. HIBER. REX. Reverfe, between 
c.R. the arms in an oval fhicld 
crowned (this being the firft of our 
kings that bore the arms in that fa- 
fhioned fhield, which was imitated 
by his fon) curisto. AvSPICE, 
REGNO. There is a crown-piece, 
{fuppofed to’ be coined at the fiege 
of Dublin 1641, without any inferip- 
tion, having on one fide a plain 
crofs, on the other v with s above 
it. The half crowns are various; 
fome with the arms in an oval fhicld, 
fome in a fquare fhield: one has the 
rofe and crown upon the trappings, 
and feathers upon the horfe’s head; 
another of that mint has EBoR. un- 
der the horfe. Qne with ox of Ox- 
ford mint, a barbarous one, has re- 
verfe EXVRGAT. DEVS. DISSIPEN- 
TUR, INIMICI, and in the field RxE- 
LIG, PRO. LE, AN. Li. PA. 1649. 
Thefe are of feveral mint-marks, 
with a lion paffant, anchor, harp, 
fleur-de-lis, lion - paffant gardant. 
There is alfo mention of certain half 
crowns, coined in the weft, contain- 
ing the fovereign’s arms, within the 
garter, and crowncd; which was the 
firft money whereon the royal garter 
appeared, &c, befides the Newark 
half crown, in form of a lozenge 
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c.R. on each fide a crown, and 
xxx below. Reverfe,ons. NEWARK, 
1646. and the Pontefra& in like 
form, c. R. crowned, DUM. SPIRO. 
speroO, Reverfe the famous caftle, 
and hand out of one of the towers, 
holding a drawn fword, ons. P.c. 
1648. There is likewife a three 
fhilling-piece at the fiege of Carlifle, 
c. R. crowned, 111. below. Reverfe, 
OBS. CARL. 1645, and plate money, 
being part of « filver plate, with the 
rim upon it ; under the figure of the 
ca{tle (perhaps that of Scarborough) 
115, 111d. being its weight. An- 
other of az irregular form, with a 

different caftle a5. 111d, ; 
The fhillings are likewife in great 
variety, thofe of the firft year, which 
are not common, have the king’s 
head crowned, with the ruff, and 
x11. behind the head. Reverfe the 
arms, and CHRISTO. AUSRICE. 
REGNO. a crof{s, the mint mark, an- 
other with cr. above the arms in 
an oval, has a rofe, a third a fleur- 
de-lis, the fhilling with the falling 
band that fucceeded the cumberfome 
ruff, mint mark a {cepter, a very fair 
one 1637, and ARCHETYPUS, MO- 
NETE&, ARGENTA, ANGLIA. one 
with ezor. another with the in- 
{cription on the reverfe, RELIG. 
PRO. LEG. ANG. LIBER, PAR, the 
fhilling of Oxford mint with ox. 
and of the Welfh mines with the 
feathers. Others the bell and rofe 
the mint marks, have the arms ina 
round fhicld garnifhed, without the 
crown, which all the former have; 
likewife the Pontefratt fhilling like 
the half crown, only inftead of the 
hand and {word, is pc. x11. of thefe 
there are two forts, one in fhape of 
a lozenge, the other round. The 
Carlifle fhilling, a crown cr. x11, 
Reverfe, ops. CarL. 16453 it is ap 
oftagon, a fhilling of the fame place 
with the fixteen penny-piege, as by 
the form of the ca{tle appears, under 
which s for the value, but no name 
of place, it is an oblong {quare. 
The Dublin fhilling 1641, a crown 
and cr. Reverfe x11d. Another 
a round plate of filver, hath nothing 
be but 
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but x11. ftamped at the edge on one 
fide, and nz. at the contrary egde of 
the other. Perhaps, fays an author, 
it was of Newark, before the lozenge 
money. The Newark nine-pence, 
crown between cr. and 1x. below 
it. Reverfe, oss. NEWARK. 1646. 
The fixpences are ftriétly like the 
fhilling, with the difference only of 
vi. for x11. That of Cork has only 
the name of the place cork, reverfe 
vi. The Carlifle fixpence, cr. 
crowned, reverfe vid. | The Carlifle 
groat is like the fixpence, oftagon, 
with reverfe i111d. “The other 
groats have the titles abbreviated, 
1111, behind the king’s head, the 
crown wanting over the arms, in 
other refpeéts like the fhilling ; 
thofe of Welfh mines have the of- 
trich feathers before, and four be- 
hind the king’s head. One has the 
arms in a {mall oval fhield, and the 
feathers above the arms very large, 
has a crown the mint mark, An- 
other has the field reverfe, RELIG. 
PRO. LEG, ANG. LIBER. PA. Motto, 
EXVRG DEVS. DISSIPENTVR. 
tnimici. One of the like infcrip- 
‘tion has the head larger. and extend- 
ing to the outer edge of the money, 
which the others do not. One of 
the Oxford mint with ox. others 
with the ufual motto, cHristo. 
AvsPice, REGNO. The Dublin 
groat, reverfe 1111d.; the three- 
ences have likewife the king’s 
head, title, and arms, as the larger 
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pieces, and motto, CHRISTO. AVs- 


Price. REGNO. ‘Lhe York three- 
pence with exor. a lion the mint 
mark, another a cinguefoil the mint 
mark, has the date i642, above the 
arms; one with the feathers between, 
and 111, behind the king’s head, ani- 
other with the feathers, has the 
motto ExvrcaT, &c. and in the 
ficld rELIG10, &c. with a bell, ex- 
panded book, 2 rofe, &c. the mint 
marks, and a very barbarous one, 
with a fleur-de-lis the mark. "| 

“ The two-pence has 11. behind the 
king’s head, with titles and arms, as 
the three-pence, legend 1vsritia. 
THRONVM, FIRMAT, with the rofe, 
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fun, fleur-de-lis, triangle, and port. 
clufe mint marks; one with a crown 
has the inner circle wanting ; thole 
of the firft year have the ruff; an. 
other where the prince’s device 
takes up the whole field; another 
hath the rofe and crown on each 
fide, C.D. G. ROSA, SINE. SPINA, 
Reverfe, 1vstit1a, &c.; another 
has the thiftle, reverfe tTveatvr, 
VNITA,. DEvs. Likewife I have a 
rare and curious one, exhibiting his 
majefty in ruff, bareheaded, looking 
the contrary way from the other 
money. CAR. D, G. MAG. BRIT, 
FRAN. ET. H.R. Reverfe, two c’s 
interlinked under a crown, Frpzl. 
DEFENSOR. 
' The pennies have 3. behind the 
king’s head, &c. like the two-pence; 
one with the prince’s device, a very 
neat one, has the king’s head ex- 
tending to the outer edge, and titles 
abbreviated, CAR. D. G. MAG. BRIT, 
FR. ET, H.R, Reverfe, 1vstitia, 
&c. as the former. The rofe-pen- 
nies, like the two-pence, but with- 
out the crown. ' Befides thefe there 
are the ten and twenty fhilling 
‘eg peculiar to this king, exhi- 
biting his majefty’s figure on korfe- 
back, like the crown piece. The 
copper farthing, infcribed carotv. 
ND. G. MA.s BRI, FRA. ET. HI. REX. 
have the crown and [cepters through 
it, in faltier on one fide, and crowned 
rofe on the other.’ The Irifh half: 
enny has the harp crowned on the 
reverfe, in other repels like the 
foregoing, 

The Englifh gold coins, I have 
met with of this king, are but few, 
and no wonder there 1s fo little gold 
money of this king, (although he is 
faid to have coined 1,500,000/.) for 
during the diflra&tions of his reign, 
people’s properties were fo uncer- 
tain, that they were glad to inveft it 
in this metal for fecurity, fo that 
people gave fix or feven per cent. 
to exchange filver for gold; and be- 
ing thus engrofled, chiefly into pri- 
vate hands, was either conveyed 
beyond fea, or committed to its mo- 
ther earth for fecurity, where un- 
Sue neater ee doubtedly 
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doubtedly a great part remains to 
his day ; of thefe are the unite, xx. 
behind the king’s head crowned in 
ruff, CAROLVS. D, G. MAG. BRI. 
FRA. ET. HIB. REX, Reverfe, arms 
in a fquare fhicld crowned, cuL- 
TORES. SVI. DEUS. PROTEGIT. An- 
other with the falling band, which 
fucceeded the ruff, with a fun the 
mint mark; and reverfe, arms in an 
oval fhield crowned, and cr. FLO- 
RENT. CONCORDIA. REGNA, 

The Scotch coins of this reign are 
the half crowns, like the Englifh; 
reverfe in a fhield crowned, arms, 
viz. Scotland in the firft and fourth 
quarters, which diftinguifhcs the 
Scotch from the Englifh monies, 
QUE. DEUS. CONIVNXIT. NEMO, 
sepARET. The fhilling ig neatly 
ftruck, and in{cribed as the Englith ; 
reverfe between cr. crowned, the 
arms and motto as on the half 
crown. Another has the king’s ti- 
tles abbreviated to CAR. D. c. MAG. 
BRIT. FRAN, ET. H1B. REX, in this 
the king’s head extends to the rim, 
which it does not on the former. 
Of this fort are fair fixpences, v1. 
behind the head; another like his 
father’s money, and facing the fame 
way, the in{cription going quite 
round the head, CAROLVs. D. CG. 
MAG, BRIT. FRAN, ET, HIB, REX. 
Reverfe, the arms and legend, as be- 
fore, but inftead of the crown, 1633, 
the noble has v1. 8. behind the 
king’s head crowned, CAROLVS. D. 
G. SCOT. ANG, FR. ET. HIB, R. Re- 
verfe, arms as before, in a fhield 
crowned, CHRISTO. AVSPICE, REG- 
no. The forty penny picce has xt. 
behind the king’s head crowned, 
and extending to the edge, the titles 

‘the fame as on the noble, only the 
name abbreviated to car. Reverfe, 
a thiftle crowned, sALVs. REIPVB. 
SVPREMA. LEX. The quarter mark 
hath the like infcription, but in this 
it goes quite round the head, behind 
which is a thiftle; reverfe, the 
crowned fhield, sAtvs. REIP. SV- 
PRE, LEX. Weight, one pennyweight 
four grains, The twenty penny 


piece has xx, behind the king’s head 
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crowned, extending to the edge, 
CAR. D. G. SCOT. ANG, FR, ET. H1Be 
rR. Reverfe, the crowned: thiftle, 
IVSTITIA, THRONUM. FIRMAT, Ans 
other has the like thiftle crowned, 
between cr. crowned. A third has 
the infcription going quite round 
the head; another car. D. G. MAG, 
BR, FR, ET. HI. REX. Other pieces 
11, behind the king’s head crowned, 
CAR. D.G. SCOT. ANG. FRAN. ET. 
H1B. 8. Reverfe, the Scotch fhield 
crowned, and ivstiTia, &c. C. De 
G. ROSA. SINE, spina, Reverfe, 
TVEATUR,. VNITA. Devs, and the 
half of it the fame imprefs as the 
Englifh pieces. 

Copper monies of the fame reign, 
CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRIT. the 
branched thiftle; reverfe, FRAN. ET. . 
Hs. Rex, behind a lion rampant, 
two points, the half of it has one 
point. The Bothwell, crx. under a 
crown, CAR. D, G. SCOT. ANG. FRA. 
ET. H1B, R. Reverfe, a thiftle, 
NEMO. ME. IMPVNE, LACESSIT. One 
of the fame imprefs, but not a third 
of its weight, called by Mr. Suther- 
land, the {mall Bodwell of Charles I. 
when the liberty of coining was 
granted to Alexander Earl of Ster- 
ling. 

Of the gold coin I have an ex- 
ceeding neat piece, exhibiting his 
majefty’s figure in curious wrought 
armour, crowned, and holding in his 
right hand the fcepter, refting upon 
his fhoulder, and in his left hand 
the ball, cAROLVS. D. G. MAG, BRI- 
TAN, FRAN, ET. HIB, REX. Ree 
verfe, under a crown, the arms quar- 
tered, Scotland in the firft and 
fourth quarters, between cr. crown- 
ed, HIS. PRESVM, VT. PROSIM. 
{truck perhaps when this king was 
in Scotland, and by the weight fix 
pennyweights eight grains and a 
quarter. I take it to be coined for 
a rofe ryal, and the following piece 
for the {pur ryal, being juft half the 
former in weight, and exhibiting the 
king’s head crowned, looking the 
contrary way, and extending to the 
edge, CAR, D. G, MAG. BRIT. FRANe 
ET, HIB, REX, Reverfe, the arms 

as 
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as before, vN1TA. TveMvr, There 
was likewife a coin of Sir William 
Dick, of Braid, allowed to be cur- 
rent amongit his colliers and falt- 
makers, WILLIAME. DICK. OF, 
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BRAID. a furnace with wp. Re 
verfe, VIRTVTI, FORTVNA, comEs, 
Mercury’s rod, ferpents, and corny. 
copia. 

[ To be continued. } 


TARTARS, 


THE 


Being the fifth Anniverfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb. 21, 1788, 
From the Afiatic Refearches. 


T the clofe of my laft addrefs 

to you, gentlemen, I declared 

my defign of introducing to your 
notice a people of Afia, who feemed 
as different in moft refpeéts from 
the Hindus and Arabs, as thofe two 
nations had been fhewn to differ 
from each other; I mean the peo- 
ple whom we call Tartars: but i 
enter with extreme difidence on 
my prefent fubjeé&, becaufe I have 
fittle knowledge of the Tartarian 
dialeéis; and the grofs errors of 
European writers on Afiatic litera- 
ture have long convinced me, 
that no fatisfa&tory account can be 
given of any nation, with whofe 
language we are not perfettly ac- 
quainted. Such evidence, how- 
ever, as I have procured by at- 
tentive reading and fcrupulous en- 
uiries, I will now lay before you, 
interfperfing fuch remarks as 1 
could not but make on that evidence, 
and fubmitting the whole to your 
impartial decifion. ' 
Conformably to the method be- 
fore adopted in defcribing Arabia 
and India, I confider Tartary alfo, 
for the purpofe of this difcourfe, 
on its moft extenfive {cale, and re- 
queft your attention, whilft I trace 
the largeft boundaries that are af- 
fignable to it. Conceive a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Ody 
to that of the Dnieper, and bring- 
ing it back eaftward crofs the 
Euxine, fo as to include the penin- 
fula of Krim, extend it along the 
foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur 
and Aras, to the cafpian lake, from 
the oppofite fhore of which, follow 
the courfe of the Jaihun and the 


chain of Caucafian hills as far as 
thofe of Imaus; whence continue 
the line beyond the Chinefe wal 
to the White Mountain and the 
country of Yetfo; fkirting the bor. 
ders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, 
but including part of Ruffia, with 
all the diftritts which lie between 
the Glacial fea and that of Japan, 
M. De Guignes, whofe ¢reat work 
on the Huns abounds more in folid 
learning than in rhetorical orna. 
ments, prefents us, however, witha 
magnificent image of this wide 
region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous 
edifice, the beams and pillars of 
which are many ranges of lofty 
hills, and the dome, one prodigious 
mountain, to which the Chinefe 
give the epithet of celeftial, witha 
coufiderabie number of broad rivers 
flowing down its fides. If the man- 
fion be fo amazingly fublime, the 
land around it is’ proportionably 
extended, but more wonderfully 
diverfified; for fome parts of it are 
incrufted with ice, others parched 
with inflamed air, and covered with 
a kind of lava; here we meet with 
iramenfe tratts of fandy defarts and 
forefts almoft impenetrable; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, 
perfumed with mufks, watered b 
numberlefs rivulets, and shoul 
ing in fruits and flowers; and from 
eait to weft lie many confiderable 

rovinces, which appear as valleys 
in comparifon of the hills towering 
above them, but in truth are the flat 
fummits of the higheft mountains 
in the world, or at leaft the highel 
in Afia, Near one fourth in 
latitude of this extraordinary region 
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‘s in the. fame charming climate 


with Greece, Italy, and Provence ;° 


and another fourth in that of Eng- 
land, Germany, and the northern 
parts of France; but the Hyper- 
borean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at 
leaft in the prefent ftate of the 
earth’s temperature: to the fouth, 
on the frontiers of Iran are the 
beautiful vales of Soghd, with the 
celebrated cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhira; on thofe of Tibet are the 
territories of Cafhghar, Khoten, 
Chegil, and Khata, all famed for 
erfumes, and for the beauty of 
their inhabitants ; and on thofe of 
China lies the country of Chin, 
anciently a powerful kingdom ; 
which name, like that of Khata, has 
in modern times been given to the 
whole Chinefe empire, where fuch 
an appellation would be thought an 
infult,, We muft not omit the fine 
territory of Tancttt, which was 
known to the Greeks by the name 
of Suica, and confidered by them as 
the fartheft caftern extremity of the 
habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the gencral 
name which the ancient Europeans 
gave to as much as they knew of 
the country thus bounded and de- 
{cribed; but, whether that word be 
derived as Pliny feems to intimate, 
from Sacai, a people known by a 
fimilar name: to the Greeks and 
Perfians; or, as Bryant imagines, 
from Cuthia; or, as Colonel Val- 
lancey belicves, from words de- 
noting navigation; or as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek 
root implying wrath and ferocity ; 
this at leaft is certain, that as India, 
China, Perfia, Japan, are not ap- 

ellations of thofe countries in the 
anguages of the nations who in- 
habit them, fo neither Scythia nor 
Tartary are names by which the 
inhabitants. of the country now 
under our confideration have ever 
diftinguifhedthemfelves.«Tatariftan 
is, indeed, a word ufed by the Per- 
fians for the fouth-weftern part of 
Scythia, where the mufk-deer is 
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faid to be common; and the name 
Tatar is by fome confidered as that ' 
of a particular tiibe; by others, as 
that of a fmall river only; while 
Turan, as oppofed to fran, feems to 
mean the ancient dominion of 
Afrafiah to the north and eaft of the 
Oxus. There is nothing more idle 
than a debate concerning the names, 
which after all are of little con- 
fequence, when our ideas are dif- 
tinét without them. Having given, - 
therefore, a corre& notion of thd 
country which I propofe to examine, 
I fhall not f{cruple to call it by the 
general name of Tartary, though I 
am confcious of ufing a term equally 
improper in the pronunciation and 
the application of it. . 
Tartary then, which contained, 
according to Pliny, an innieneelie 
miultitude of nations, by whom the 
reft of Afia and all Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images 
have prefented themfelves to va- 
rious fancies, the great hive of the 
northern {warms, the nurfery of irs 
refiftible legions, and by a ftronger 
metaphor, the foundery of thé 
human race; but M. Bailly, a 
wonderfully ingenious man, and a 
very lively writer, feems firft to have 
confidered it as the cradle of our 
{pecies, and to have fupported an 
opinion, that the whole ancient 
world was enlightened by fciences 
brought from the moft northern 
parts of Scythia, particularly from 
the banks of the Jenifea, or from 
the Hyperborean regions: all the 
fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, 
India, he derives from the north;- 
and it muft be owned, that he main- 
tains his paradox with acutenefs 
and learning. Great learning and 
great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, 
were indeed neceffary to render 
even tolerable a fy{tem which places 
an earthly paradife, the gardetis of 
Hefperus, the iflands of the Maca 
res, the groves of Elyfium if not of 
Eden, the heaven of India, the 
Periftan, or fairy-land, of the Per- 
fian 





fian poets, with its city of diamonds 
and its country of Shadcam, fo 
named from pleafure and love, not 
in any climate which the common 
fenfe of mankind confideis as the 
feat of delights, but beyond the 
mouth of the Oby, in the Frozen 
Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of 
Dante led him to fix the worft of 
criminals in a {tate of punifhment 
after death, and of which he could 
not, he fays, even think without 
fhivering. . A very curious paflage 
in a traét of Plutarch on the figure 
in the moon’s orb, naturally in- 
duced M. Bailly to place Ogygia 
in the north, and he concludes that 
ifland, as others have concluded 
gather fallaciouily, to be the Atlantis 
of Plat6, but is at a lofs to deter- 
mine, whether it was Iceland or 
Greenland, Spitzberg or New Zem- 
bla. Among fo many charms, it 
was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
ference ; but our philofopher, though 
as much perplexed by an option of 
beauties as the fhepherd of Ida, 
feems, on the whole, to think 
Zembla the moft worthy of the 
golden fruit; becaufe it is indifputa- 
bly an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
gulph near the continent, from 
which a great number of rivers de- 
{Icend itito the ocean. 

He appears equally diftreffed 
among five nations, real and imagi- 
nary, to fix upon that which the 
Greeks named Atlantes; and his 
conclufion in both cafes muft re- 
mind us of the fhowman at Eton, 
who, having pointed out in his box 
all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being afked by the f{clool-boys, 
who looked through the glafs, 
which was the emperor, which the 
pope, which the fultan, and which 
the great mogul, anfwered eagerly, 
‘«* which you pleafe, young gentle- 
‘men, which you pleafe.” His 
letters, however, to Voltaire, in 
which he unfolds his new fyftem to 
his friend, whom he had not been 
able to convince, are by no means 
to be derided ; and his general pro- 
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pofition, that arts and fciences had 
their fource in Tartary, deferves 4 
longer examination than cari bg 
given to it in this difcourfe: I fhalj 
rieverthelefs, with your permiffion, 
fhortly difcufs the queftion under 
the feveral heads that will prefent 
themfelves in order; 

Although we may naturally fup- 
pofe, that the numberlefs’ com: 
munities of Tartars, fome of whor 
are eftablifhed in great cities, and 
fome encamped on plains in ambula- 
tory manfions, which they remove 
from pafture to pafture, mutt be as 
different in their features as in their 
dialeéts, yet among thofe who have 
not emigrated into another country, 
and mixed with another nation, we 
may difcern a family _likenefs, 
efpecially in their eyes and countee 
nance, and in that configuration of 
lineaments which we generally call 
a Tartar face; but, without ‘making 
anxious enquiries, whether all the 
inhabitants of the vaft region be. 
fore defcribed have fimilar featutes, 
we may conclude, from thofe whom 
we have feen, and from the original 
portraits of Taimar and his de 
icendants, that the Tartars, in géne- 
ral, differ wholly in complexion 
and countenance from the Hindus 
and fromthe Arabs; an obfervation, 
which tends in fome degree to con- 
firm the account given by modern 
Tartars themfelves, of their defcent 
from a common anceftor. Unhap- 
pily their lineage cannot be proved 
by authentic pedigrees or hiftorical 
monuments ; for all their writings 
extant, even thofe in the Mogul 
dialeét, are long fubfequent to the 
time of Muhammed; nor is 1t pofli- 
ble to diftinguifh their genuine 
traditions from thofe of the Arabs, 
whofe religious opinions they have 
in general adopted, At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, 
Khwajah, furnamed Fadlillah, 2 
native of Kazvin, compiled his at 
count of the Tartars and Mongals 
from the papers of one Pila’d, 
whom the great-grandfon of Hola¢t 
had fent into Tatariftan for ie 
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fole purpofe of colleéting hiftorical 
information ;| and the commiffion 
itfelf faews, how little the Tartarian 
princes really knew of their own 
origin. From this work of Rafhid, 
and from other materials, Abulghazi, 
king of Khwarezm, compofed in 
the Mogul language his Genealogi- 
cal Hiftory, which having been 
urchafed from a metchant at Bok- 
hira by fome Swedifhi officers, pri- 
foners of war in Siberia, has found 
its way into feveral European 
tongues : it contains much valuable 
matter, but, like all Muhammedan 
hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations 
as individual fovereigns; and if 
Baron De Tott had not ftrangely 
neglected to procure a copy of the 
Tartarian hittory, for the original 
of which he unneceflarily offered a 
large fum, we fhould probably have 
found, that it begins with an ac- 
count of the deluge, taken from the 
Koran, and proceeds to rank Turc, 
Chin, Tatar, and Mongal, among 
the fons of Yafet. The genuine 
traditional hiftory of the ‘Tartars, 
in all the books that I have in- 
{petted, feems to begin with Ogh«iz, 
as that of the Hindus does with 
Rama: they place their miraculous 
hero and patriarch four thoufand 
years before Chengiz Khan, who 
was born in the year 1164, and 
with whofe reign their hiftorical 
period commences. It is rather 
aupnang, that M- Bailly, who 
makes frequent appeals to etymo- 
logical arguments, has not derived 
Ogyges from Oghiiz, and Atlas 
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or 


from Altai, or the Golden Mouns 
tain of Tartary: the Greek termina- . 
tions might have been rejected 
from both words ; and a mere tranf- 
pofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an etymologitft. 

My remarks in this addtefs, 
gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding Chengiz; and 
although the learned labours of 
M. De Guignes, and the fathers 
Vifdelou, Demailla, and Gaubil, 
who have madezan incomparable 
ufe of their Chinefe literature, 
exhibit probable accounts of the 
Tartars from a very early age, yet 
the old hiflorians of China were not 
only foreign, but generally hoftile, 
to them ; and for both thofe reafons, 
either through ignorance or maligs 
nity, may be fufpeéted of mifiepre- 
fenting their tranfa@tions: if they 
{peak truth, the ancient hiftory of 
the Tartars prefents us, like moft 
other hiftories, with a feries of 
affaffinations, plots, treafons, maf- 
facres, and all the natural fruits of 
felfifh ambition. I fhould have no 
inclination to give you a fketch of 
fuch horrors, even if the occafion 
called for it; and will barely ob- 
ferve, that the firft king of the 
Hyhumnitis, or Huns, began his 
reign, according to Vifdelougabout 
three thoufand five hundred and 
fixty years ago, not long after the 
time fixed in my former difcourfes 
for the firft regular eftablifhment of 
the Hindus and Arabs in their 
feveral countries. 

[ To be continued. } 


ROTTING DEANE 


WITH A VIEW OF THE CHURCH, 


A. the diftance of a morning’s 
. X airing, or near four miles eaft 
ftom Brighthelmftone, lies Rotting 
Deane. ‘This village is feated at the 
fea-fide in a hollow, fcooped by the 
hand of nature, and lies concealed 
from the view till you come juft into 
it. Much cannot be faid either for 
the beauty or the regularity in the 
Vou, X, F 





buildings which compofe the place$ 
but a neat inn, that welcomes the 
{tranger on the gueft’s entrance to 
town, blunts even tho fting of a cri- 
tic, and would lull into tranquillity 
Envy herfelf. As you pafs down 
the only ftreet, you are agreeably 
furprized with the neatnefs and firme 
nefs of the edifices, which are fat 

Cc better 
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better than fuch places ufually ex- 
hibit. About the middle of the 
town is a bafon of water, not 
brackifh, though fo near the fea: it 
has been, I prefume, placed here 
principally for the accommodation 
of the neighbouring cattle, as rivers, 
lakes, and oui, feem rather fcarce 
articles in thefe parts. Proceeding 
more to the northward, you difcover 
the church, enthroned on the higheft 
part 6f the town: it isa pi€turefque 
building, but not the leaft indebted 
to Palladio, or any of the other 
worthies of archite€ture, for its 
beauty. However, it poffefles a 
rough fimplicity, much more confo- 
nant to the place it ornaments, and 
more agreeable to a ferious mind, 
than St. Peter’s itfelf, were it tranf- 
planted thither. 

A gentleman, feemingly the vicar 
of the place, pointed out to me the 
tomb of a former paftor, on which 
were engraven the following letters, 
There is fomething curious in them, 
fo I give them as they were written, 
without daring to make the fmalleft 
alteration. 


Account of Rotting Deane. 


Great Aarons 

fonne one of ye 

Levits traine 

lies here with 

Comffort for to 

rife againe 

a man of peace 
the poorer peo 

ples frend 

a faithful Abra 

ham livd and 

made an end 

Sep 4 Anno 1619 
Wi Savage 

Vicar of this place 
& parfon of Ovingden, 


An épitaph, in my opinion, wor- 
thy to adorn (for the matter it con- 
tains) the maufoleum of an arch- 
bifhop, There is nothing more I 
think of note, except a few hog. 
{tyes, which might be fhoved a little 
farther from the church-yard, To 
give, in a word, a concife defcrip. 
tion, it is Brighthelmftone in mi- 
niature, as it contains every necef- 


fary for bathing, &c. 


A prieF COMPARISON oF soME OF THE PRINCIPAL ARGUMENTS 
IN FAvouR OF PUBLIC anno PRIVATE EDUCATION, 


BY THOMAS BARNES, D.D,. 


From the Memoirs of the Philofophical Society at Manchefter. 


AHERE are few queftions more 

important, when confidered 
in every point of view, than thofe 
which relate to Education, Al- 
lowing the original differences 
ftamped upon human minds to be 
great, yet education marks far 
greater and. ftronger lines of dif- 
tin@tion, between one mind and 
another. It was education, which 
formed the polifhed and lettered 
fage, in the wra of the higheft 
Grecian fplendour. And it is 
education, which moulds the favage 
Indian for the defert. 
“Dii Immortales! Homini Homo quid 

reettat ! 
Stulte intelligens ' Quid intereft ! * 


* Terence Eun, AG. II. Sec. a, 


It is generally faid, in praife of 
the prefent age, that it is more 
fenfible, than any which have pre- 
ceded, of the immenfe importance 
of education. I mean not to de- 
tra&t from the real merit of- my 
cotemporaries, by hinting a ful 
picion, that fomething muft be 
abated of this high compliment. 
The obje& and end, upon which 
modern education is often employed, 
will not, I fear, do the greatef 


honour to our difcernment, or our. 


piety. 
Among the various plans of 


education, each of which has had. 


its warm admirers, and fanguine 
advocates, the parent, anxioully 
interefted 
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interefted for the beft welfare of his 
fon, (for 1 wifh to confime the pre- 
fent {ubjeE to boys,) is often greatly 
at a lols which to prefer. There 
are, probably, advantages and dif- 
advantages peculiar to every fy tem. 
The point to be wifhed for, is, to 
balance thefe fo juftly, one againft 
another, as to form the proper con- 
clufion, 

There are not a few, both in 
ancient and modern times, who 
contend earneftly for a public 
{cheme of education. There are 
others, perhaps an > ay number, 
who objeft as earneftly againft it. 
We mutt imagine the general views 
of thofe, who embrace the oppofite 
fides of this queftion, to be exaétly 
the fame. But, they confider the 
feveral {chemes, in different af — 

I have not the vanity to hope, 
that I fhall be able to offer a fingle 
argument, which has not been re- 

eatedly canvaffed, My utmoft 
wifh, in chufing this fubje&, was, 
not to offer fomething new ; but to 
throw out a few hints, merely by 
way of introducing a ulin, 
than which none greater and more 
interefting has been, or, by our 
laws, can he agitated in thefe meet- 
ings. 

That we may {peak with precifion 
on this fubjeét, it will be neceffary 
to define the terms, public and 
private education, 

By Public Education, we mean, 
education at a large public {chool, 
confifting of perhaps two or three 
hundred boys, fuch as Eton or 
Weftminfter; where the boys live 
in fome common apartments, def- 
tined for this ufe, or are boarded in 
great numbers, with perfons, who 
only undertake to find them com- 
mons and accomodation. 

By Private Education, we mean, 
education at home, in the houfe, 
and under the eye of a parent, or 
private tutor, 

Between thefe two fchemes, there 
will be almoft infinite gradations, 
Exaftly in the midway between 


. them, are thofe {chools, where boys 
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are boarded in the houfe of a mafter, 
become parts of his family, and are 
not more in number, than he can 
ot aaa manage and inftrué him- 
elf. 

We may perhaps clafs the prime 
objects of education, in the follow- 
ing order, beginning with thofe of 
lefs importance, and rifing up to 
thofe of the greateft. Health— 
Knowledge—- 1! emper Self-go- 
vernment—Morals, 

I. Health. It is queftioned, 
whether the menial which 
muft neceflarily prevail in a large 
public {chool, with refpe& to tne 
feveral articles of diet, lodging, 
dampnefs, &c.—or the conftant 
careful attention paid to all thefe 
circumftances, in the houfe of a 
parent, be more friendly to health, 
and vigour of conftitution, It is 
faid, ‘“* That an excefs of caution 
injures both the body and the 
mind, rendering the one puny, and 
the other pufillanimous.” It is 
added, “* That, in a large number 
of boys, there are more incitements 
to play, and to thofe a&tive atnletic 
exercifes, which brace the fyftem, 
and render it robuft and hardy.” 

It muft be acknowledged, that 
the clofenefs of a nurlery is un- 
friendly to the conftitution. But 
why mutt we neceflarily fuppofe a- 
boy to be confined to a nurlery, in 
his father’s houfe? May he not be 
accuftomed, at home, to any de- 
gree of hardinefs, at the pleafure of 
the parent? And are not the prin- 
ciples and condué of parents, in 
fatt very different? Nor will fuffi- 
cient incitements to play be want- 
ing, if properly attended to, and 
improved, 

Jith refpeét to health, then, a 
boy may have all the advantages, 
without the many difadvantages, 
attending amore public plan. And, 
from what I have obferved of life, I 
fhould be ready to conclude, that 
children, who have been educated 
upon the fyftem of extreme care- 
leffnefs, in thefe particulars, have 
not appeared more vigorous and 

Cca healthy, 
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healthy, when they have grown to 
maturity. 

II, Knowledge. It is urged, in 
favour of public education, *“ That 
emulation, that ftrong and: noble 
principle, when well managed, is 
more likely to be felt in its proper 
influence, where there are many, 
than where there are few competi- 
tors. The numbers, and the abili- 
ties of the candidates fharpen the 
edge of genius and of induftry, and 
thus pufh on the youthful mind to 
fuperior excellence.” saggh 

It may, perhaps, be faid, on the 
other hand, ** That to the boy of 
more brilliant parts, and who ftands 
at the head of his clafs, the argue 
ment from emulation may be al- 
lowed. But, that thefe will be com- 

| paritively few; and that to others, 
who are not able to attain this 
honourable elevation, it will be 
reverfed, for that its influence will 
tend to difcouragement and de- 
preffion,” It may be added, 
s* That, in large fchools, boys are 
neceflarily connefted together in 
claffes, like horfes in a carriage; 
that they cannot move on beyond a 
certain pace; and that this pace muft 
be accommodated to the parts and 
quicknefs of the moft indolent and 
ftupid in the clafs; or elfe, it will 
be, for one boy in the clafs too 
uick, and for another, too flow. 
The confequence will be almoft 
equally prejudical to both. The 
one is pufhed forward beyond his 
{peed ; he is liable to be continually 
unifhed for no fault; or hurried 

_ on through fubjeéts, of which he 
has not been able to gain any clear 
and ‘competent knowledge. The 
other is kept down from thofe at- 
tainments, to which he might 
otherwife have’ afcended. This 
conftant and wretched clog, it may 
be faid, will be prevented, by having 
every boy to ftand fingle; or, at 
leaft, by matching boys of equal 
capacity together, who may thus be 
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urged forward exa&tly according to 
their ftrength, neither dejeé&ed by 
the fuperior genius of one,’ nor 
fettered by the greater dullnefs of 
another.” _—— : 
To thefe arguments it may, | 
think, with great force, be added, 
* That, in a very large number of 
boys, there will always be as many, 
or more, of thofe who do not excel, 
as of thofe who do. If, therefore, 
the one may be fuppofed to animate, 
or to afhame, the other may, with 
equal truth, be fuppofed to keep 
thofe in countenance, whofe abili- 
ties are not fo bright, ‘or whofe 
induftry is not fo unremitting.” 
‘In vindication of the order, 
which I have affigned to know: 
ledge, it may be obferved, that the 
great end of mental cultivation is, 
to give that exercife and habit to 
the various powers of ‘the mind, 
which may enable them to at 
hereafter, in all the affairs of human 
life, with the greateft advantage, It 
is not merely, the quantity of ideas 
acquired, but the ability obtained 
by the foul, of thinking, reafoning, 
and determining rightly, in every 
event of the changeful {cene, which 
is of the greate{t importange.* © 
' III. Temper. Or, perhaps, more 
properly focial affeétions, 


It may be urged, by the advocates. 


for private {chools, ‘* That there the 
heart is longer under the influence 
of the fofter and more domeftic 


feelings—That reverence to parents, 


and love to brothers, fifters, and 
other relations, is there in continual 
habit--That on thefe mild and 
tender charities of life, the temper, 
and the comfort of mankind chiefly 
depend—And, that, in a public 
{chool, thefe amiable fcions of the 
foul have not room to fhoot, but 
muft, of neceffity, be miferably 
neglected.” : 
Ifto this argument it be anfwered, 

‘* That in a public education there 
will be partialities and attachments, 
; formed :” 


*  Leotychides interrogatus, quid potiffimum oportet pueros ingenuos difcere! Quar 


lis, inquit, ubi ad visilem atatem pervenerint, ufui {unt futura.’? Cicero. # 
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formed :’’ it may be replied, “ That 
thefe are not of exaétly the fame 
nature, nor will they have the fame 
influence, on future temper ‘and 
future happinels.” 

~ It will, perhaps, be faid, “* That 
in larger {chools, connections and 
friendfhips may be formed, which 
may be of the moft lafting, honour- 
able, and advantageous tendency 
in future life.”’ 

This advantage appears to me to 
be a very precarious one. Early 
conneétions between a richer anda 
poorer boy, founded, probably, on 
caprice on the one hand, and abjeét 
obfequioufnefs on the other, feldom 
continue long. Sometimes indeed 
an honourable union of equals may 
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Jay a foundation for future friend- 
fhip, of the moft endeared and pers 
manent nature. And it is poffible, 
that fome infkances may have oc- 
curred, of friendfhips formed, be- 
tween youths whofe fortunes were 
unequal, which have been as be- 
beneficial to the one, as honourable 
to the other, But, as boys are 
often feparated at fo early an age, 
and difperfed into fuch different 
{cenes and regions, the hope of this 
ought not to be allowed much 
weight. And faé& will, I perfuade 
myfelf, bear witnefs to very few - 
inftances of this kind; too few, to 
give any great degree of force to 
this argument. 


'  [ To be continued. | 


ACCOUNT or tue DIVISION or TIPPOO SULTAUN’s 
DOMINIONS sy tHe tate TREATY or PEACE, 


WITH REMARKS ON THE PENINSULA OF INDIA, 


N our Magazine for January, 

1792, we inferted an account of 
the dominions then poffeffed by 
Tippoo Sultaun ; and in the Maga- 
zine for May, we gave a map of 
Hindoftan, with a concife account 
of the divifions of that empire. The 
event of war has fince made a very 
eflential alteration in thofe divifions, 
and a confiderable portion of the 
dominions of Tippoo has, by the 
late treaty of peace, been ceded to 
the Eaft India Company and the 
reft of the belligerent powers, 
_ Tippoo ceded to the Englifh Eaft 
India Company, 

Kooteary Pagodas. 

Calicut and Palicundcher- 


ty, valuedat°  — 9,369,765 
Dindegul, Pyalny, and 
Verapachry — 90,000 


Kalem, Koofh, Namkool, 
and Sunkagherry — 
Ahtoor, Purmutty, Shad- 
mungul, and Wayloor 
Barra- Mahal, Raycotta, 
and Darampoory — 


$8,000 
68,000 


1,34,000 
13,16,765 
About 13 lacks of rupees,or 400,000/ 
fterling per annum, 


To the Mahrattas he ceded, 


In the Douab, being the Co- 
riar of Bencapour, with 
art of Moodgul — 13,06,666 
In Gooty, the diftrié of 


Sundoor — — 10,000, 
13,16,666 
To the Nizam, 
Cuddepah,Cummum,Gan- 
jicotta, and Canoul 9;71,390 
In the Gooty _ 51,782, 
In Adoni(Mooka) — 13,162 


In the Dooah, being part 
of Rachore and Moodgul 2,81,332 


13,16,661 


° 


The firft part ceded to the Englifh - 
is on the weftern fide of the penin- 
fula, and contains a fine range of 
fea-coafts from Mount Della to Che- 
tiva, Dindigul, &c. forms a bar- 


rier againft Tippoo’s incurfions to 
the fouth, and the diftriéts of Barra- 
mahal, &c. hem him in to the eaft. 
Thefe, with the territories ceded to 


the Nizam and Mahrattas to the 
; * — eaft, 








eaft, lay open Tippoo’s territories 
on all fides. 

Before the commencement of the 
late war, the dominions of Tippoo 
extended from 9-go north latitude, 
as far as 15-50, having a long range 
of fea-coaft on the weit. The whole 
gncluding the Myfore country, and 
conquefts made on every fide, 

The Carnatic is a name which 
fometimes was applied to the whole 
of the tra& of land fouth of the 
Kifhna, and fometimes to a part only, 
The part to which it is now gene- 
rally applied, is divided into Car- 
matic Bala-gauts and Carnatic Pa- 
yen-gauts, or the region lying about 
or below the Gauts, or paffes over 
the mountains. ‘The Bala-gauts, or 
Table Land, as it is often called, ex- 
tends from Coimbatore northward, 
as far. north as the parallel of Surat, 
On the weftern fide it approaches 
nearly to the Malabar Coatt, parti- 
cularly in the parallel of Rednore. 
On the eaft it runs in an irregular 
line, as far north as the Godavery 
yiver. This Table Land extends in 
tength 10 degrees of latitude, and in 
its greateft breadth 7 degrees. The 
height on the ea%crn fide, pppolite 
Madras, is eflimated at 3000 feet; 
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but as the waters decline to the eaft, 
the weftern fide is undoubtedly the 
higheft, This high land interrupt. 
ing the periodical winds which 
blow from the fea, ftop the greater 
part of the clouds, and oceafion 
them to condenfe and fall in rain on 
the lower countries. The quantity 
of rain which falls on the Malabar 
Coaft has been found by experience 
to equal 72 inches ina year. 

Of the countries above the Gauts, 
we have not as yet all the informa. 
tion we could wifh ; but taking the 
whole peninfula of India from the 
Kifhna and Malpurba rivers, and 
by a line from the latter in fix. 
teen degrees north, it is divided as 
under. 


Remain to Tippoo — 62,0 
Ceded the Enblith 15:374 oe 
Guntoor Circar — 3779 
Jaghire — — 2436 

—— 21,589 
Carnatic and Tanjore — 44,297 


Travancore and Cochin 9:376 

Ancient poffeffions of the 
Mahrattas and Nizam 9:933 

Their new acquifitions — 20,707 


Total {quate miles 167,911 


DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT or PENPARK-HOLE, 1x THE | 
COUNTY or GLOUCESTER. 


BY GEORGE SYMES CATCOTT, 


1 very melancholy circum- 
ftance of the Rev. Mr, New- 
nam’s falling into Penpark-Hole, 
on the 17th of March, 1775, greatly 
excited the curiofity of the public, 
and for fome weeks brought toge- 
ther a vaft concourfe of people 
daily to vifit the gloomy fpot. A 
few perfons of credit fummoned 
fortitude fufficient to defcend into, 
and explore this dreary cavern, 
which attempt would upon any 
other occafion, have been rejeéted 
with horror, and deemed almoft 
impraéticable. 

The mouth of this fubterrancous 
cavern runs nearly eaft and welt, 





being about 95 feet long, and 14 
wide. Near the middle is a fepara- 
tion caufed by an afh tree, the root 
of which growing part in the north 
bank, ial part in the fouth, fup- 
ports the tree growing over the 
mouth of this (as I may very juftly 
call it) tremendous cavern, for never 
did I till then, fee fo dreadful a 
chafm. A little below this tree, is 
a prop or pillar of {tone, which ap- 
pears to have been left with a defign 
to keep the north, or back part 
from falling down. Below. this 
pillar the tunnel extends itfelf 
higher and wider. About twelve, 


yards from the furface or mouth of 


the 
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the hole, is a f{maller cavity, rune 
ning weltward, down which a per- 
fon may (if he is cautious) go fafely 
without affiftance; and at the bot- 
tom, by leaning over the precipice 
of the rock, in a clear and light 
day, have a diftin& view of the 
form and ftru€ture of the main tun- 
nel, and part of the water below. 
When the cavern is viewed from 
this place, the fpeétator is im- 
mediately {truck with horror, at the 
fight of the rugged rocks, which 
hang over head, and the deep and 
gloomy gulph beneath. The few 
(and indeed they are but very few.) 
who have been bold enough to go 
to the bottom of this dreary cavern, 
defcended at the place where the 
unfortunate Mr. Newnam fell in, 
which lies nearly eaft and welt, as 
mentioned before; and were let 
down gradually by the affiftance of 
two or three men, who attended 
there for that purpofe. The ropes, 
which ran in pullies, were faftened 
to the root of the afh tree before- 
mentioned. At firft the entrance 
is very fteep, and continues fo for 
about 27 feet. I am informed by a 
gentleman (Mr. William White) 
who has taken a very accurate 
furvey of it, that it is 4 feet in 6 
perpendicular ; and the roof in fome 
laces, not three feet in height. 

hen you are paffed this place, you 
immediately difappear from the 
eyes of the fpeétators. About go 
feet lower, there is a large cavern, 
on each fide the rock, one in an 
eaft, the other in a weft dire€tion : 
that on the weftern fide, which is 
much the fmaller, may be eafily 
entered; but that on the eaftern, 
which is about 5 yards higher up, 
isfar more difficult of accefs ; though 


. fome very few curious perfons have 


been bold enough to enter them 
both, An ingenious perfon of my 
acquaintance (the before-mentioned 
Mr, William White) who has taken 
avery exaét drawing of the whole, 
informed me, that he had ‘vifited 
both thefe caverns: that to the 
weltward extends about 20 yards, 
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where he found the way nearly 
ftopped up by feveral large cragged 
ftones, which appear to have fallen 
from the roof. Thele caverns are 
rendered {till more gloomy by the 
batts, which are fometimes feen 
flying about them. I had a tolera- 
ble view of both caverns in my 
paffage up and down, but as I was 
unufed to vifit fuch places, I was 
too anxious for my own fafety, to 
enter that on the eaftern fide, but 
contented myfelf with taking an ac- 
curate furvey of the other. 

About the midway, there is a 
{mall projeétion of the rock, {carce 
large enough for two perfons to 
ftand on. Here I ftaid fome 
minutes to breathe, as well as to 
take a view of this dreary place, as 
it cannot be feen to fo much ad- 
vantage, from any other part. 
When I had fufficiently gratified 
my curiofity, I walked from thence 
along the ridge of the rock, into 
the weftern cavern, which I found 
to be about go feet long, and 8 or 10 
broad at the entrance, and nearly as 
much in height. I found this apart- 
ment perfettly dry, but nothing 
worthy of obfervation in it: there 
were a few loofe {tones {cattered up 
and down the bottom, but they were 
neither fo large or numerous, as 
thofe in the caverns below. I know 
not whether it may be worth men- 
tioning, but I thought it fomewhat 
remarkable, that when I laft vifited 
this place, I could not fee a fingle 
batt in any part of it; I fuppofe 
they had changed their habitation, 
finding themfelves difturbed and 
molefted by perfons daily defcend- 
ing to their peculiar domains. 

When you have paffed thefe 
caverns, you defcend in a direét 
perpendicular, between jo and 4o 
feet, after which, you reach the 
bottom, by a defcent almoft as fteep 
as that you julft before pafled. [ 
imagine the whole length from the 
furface to the bottom, when the 
water is low, to be about 200 feet. 
When you are arrived there, you 
land on a large quantity of broken 
rock's, 
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rocks, dirt, ftones, &c. partly 
thrown down by perfons who vifit 
the mouth of the cave from motives 
of curiofity, and partly by rains, 
melting of {now, &c. which form a 
kind of bay between two caverns, 
both filled, when I was there the 
firft time, with water. When you 
furvey the place from hence, ob- 
jeéts only of the moft difmal kind, 
prefent themfelves to view from 
every quarter: and indeed nothing 
lefs than occular demontftration, 
can convey to the mind an adequate 
idea of the gloomy appearance of 
thefe fubtérranean caverns. The 
deep water almoft dire&ly under 
your feet, rendered {till more 
gloomy, by the faint glimmering 
rays of light, refle&ted upon its 
furface from the openings of the 
chafms above, and the black rug- 
ged rocks, horrid precipices and 
deep yawning caverns over head, 
brought to my remembrance, the 
following lines of Milton : 

“ The difmal fituation wafte and wild, 

«< A dungeon horrible on all fides— 

«¢ No light, but rather darknefs vifible 

** Serv’d only to difcover fights of woe, 

** Regions of horror, doleful fhades, &c.”’ 


The cavern on the left, which 
runs weftward, is 78 feet in length, 


and 16in breadth. The entrance 
into it, is rendered very awful, by 
a fhelving roof on the north fide, 
about 20 fect high, which gradually 
decreafes, till it terminates in {mall 
branches running in among the 
rocks. When I vifited this place 
Eafter-Monday, April 17, the 
water was totally deficcated, and as 
I-had with me a fufficient quantity 
of lights, | had an opportunity, by 
difpofing of them properly, of 
traverfing it quite to the end, and 
examining every part with the moft 
minute circumfpeftion, which I 
could not do before. I was how- 
ever obliged to be very cautious 
“how I proceeded, as the bottom and 
fides were ftill very flippery and 
damp, occafioned by the mud and 


{lime which the water had depofited. — 


On éxamining this cavern, I ob- 


ferved a large quantity of femi. 
pelucid fpar, on the fides and bot 
tom ; fome of the former, I brought 
up with me, but that which adhered 
to the bottom, was of a whiter 
colout and appeared more opaque 
than the other. On the lower-end 
and fides, are chafms through which 
I fuppofe the water vents itfelf: 
and from the mud and. flime re- 
maining on the fides of the rock: | 
conceive there muft be at leaft 3 
feet of water in this cavity, in the 
wet feafons. The bottom was en- 
tirely covered with large rough 
ftones, fome of them near a ton 
weight; which appeared to have 
fallen from the roof and fides. On 
the right, a large {pacious apartment 
opens to your view, about go feet 
long, and 52 broad, running from 
the landing-place, towards the north. 
eaft, with a hard rocky vaulted 
roof, about go feet above the water, 
when I was there, the firft time, but 
when the water is at the loweft, I 
fuppofe it muft be at leaft go feet, 
fo that you cannot even with the 
affiftance of torches difcover dif. 
tinétly the fummit of it. 

A place fo {pacious and lofty, 
muft exhibit to a perfon unac- 
cuftomed to fubterranean caverns, a 
fcene the moft difmal and dreary, 
that imagination can poffibly paint; 
and the pendant rocks which fome- 
times break in very large pieces 
overhead, and from the fides, ftrike 
the mind with dreadful apprehen- 
fions of danger. 

The roof appears to be of neatly 
an equal height in every part; and 
very much refembles the ceiling of 
a Gothic cathedral. The fides are 
almoft perpendicular, and confider- 
ing the whole to be entirely the 
work of nature, of uncommonly jut 
proportion. The place is rendered 
{till more awful, by the great re- 
verberation which attends the voice 
when you fpeak loud; and if 
thoroughly illuminated, muft have 
a very beautiful appearance. 

The water, which when I was 
there at both times, totally “— 

the 
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the bottom, was of an oval form, 
ind as {weet, clear and good, as any 
[ever drank, and in many places 
between 7 and 8 fathom, deep; bi 
in Auguft 1762 it was found not 
more than one fathom: fo that in a 
dry feafon, you may (as I ami in- 
formed) fafely walk round the fides. 
And notwithftanding, when I vifited 
this place a fecond time, it was at 
leaft 20 feet perpendicular lower, 
than when I firft went there, as it is 
fuppofed upon the moft jut cal- 
culation, to fink about 10 inches in 
aday and a night. 

I could not petceive the leaft ap- 
pearance of the two prominent 
rocks, as mentioned by Captain 
Collins, who vifited this place in 
September, 1682. By this gentle- 
man’s account it appears, there 
are fome caverns in the largeft 
chafm, which when I was there, were 
filled with water, and confequently 
not difcernable. Perhaps, when 
the place is free from that inconve- 
niency, it may exhibit a very, dif- 
ferent appearance from what it did 
when I was there, and may be of 
much larger dimenfions. 

As I was determined during my 
ftay, which was about an hour and 
a half, to view the place attentively, 
I made one of the men row a 
floating flage {launched whilft I was 
there) with feveral candles on it, 
which burnt perfeétly clear, twice 
round the cavern, ‘fo that I had a 
tolerable vicw of every part of it.— 
At the further end, about 8 feet 
above the water, (when I was firft 
there) is a cave, which I fuppofe to 
bethe fame as mentioned by Captain 
Sturmey, who vifited this place in 
1669; the entrance into which is 
about 10 feet broad, and 5 high, and 
very much refembles the mouth of 
alarge oven. A gentleman who has 
traverfed it almoft to the end, affured 
ihe, it was nearly as long as the large 
one below, but much narrower. 

Having by this time fufficiently 
gratified my curiofity, I began to 
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th’nk, to ufe the words of a great and 
ancient poet, of once more revifiting 


‘The roddie Lemes of Daie.” I 


« found the afcent far more difficult 


than the defcent, and was {truck with 
horror at the fight of the rugged 
rocks I had juft paffed. In my paf- 
{age up, I was greatly alarmed by be- 
ing thrown on my back, in a place 
where the rock was almoft direftly 
perpendicular over the water, but 
foon recovered myfelf, though not 
without difficulty, and was very 
thankful when I had once more put 
my feet on éerra firma, and had a 
fight of my anxious friends and 
acquaintance, who flocked round 
me, as if I had been a being rifen 
from the fubterranean world; and 
laughed very heartily, when they 
faw the dirty ‘condition I was in, 
and the very grotefque figure I 
made with a large collier’s hat, 
jacket and trowfers, and my hand« 
kerchief bound round my head. 

I fhall now take leave for the 
prefent, of this difmal place, with 
the following remark, viz. Should 
any one be defirous of. feeing | 
yawning caverns, dreadful pre- 
cipices, pendant rocks, and deep 
water, rendered ftill more tre- 
mendous by a few faint glimmering 
rays of light refle€&ted from its fur- 
face (which had_ paffled through 
the cranies above) than if obf{cured 
by total darknefs; let. him defcend, 
and take a furvey of Penpark- Hole, 
and I will engage his curiofity will 
be fully gratified; as he will there 
fee fuch difmal fcenes, asare fearcély 
to be parallelled, and of which the 
moft lively imagination can form at 
belt, but a very faint idea, 

An_ ingenious perfon* who has 
feveral times defcended this place 
in fearch of Mr. Newnam’s body, 
twice made the tour of Europe, and. 
vifited moft of the rematkable ¢a- 
verns in this part of the globe, af- 
fured me, he had feen very few 
more horrid and difficult to ex- 
plore, than that of Penpark-Hole. 

AN 


* The gentleman above alluded to, is Captain James Hamilton, formerly an officer 


i the late King of Prufiia’s fervice, 
Vou, X, 


Dd 
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Ay ILLUSTRATION or sowe antient SEA-CHARTS tn tne 
LIBRARY or S$: MARK, at VENICE. 


BY SIG. F ‘RMALIONE.* 


OW far the coaft of Africa 

was known, previous to the 
bold attempt made by Gama, to crofs 
the ocean and reech the fhores of 
India, no one has hitherto proved. 
The whole lics buried in conjeéture. 
Fragmeits of ancient hiftory, tradi- 
tionary remnants, flories both an- 
cient and modern, {pread abroad 
with impofture, and fupported with 
confummate affurance, have hid in 
impenetrable darkne(s this fpecics of 
literature. Vain would it be to in- 
voke the-deities of criticifm to pafs 
fentence, where no documents re- 
mained, nor any ground on which 
to eltablifh an opinion. Neither 
the tables of Agathademon, joined 
to the geography of Ptolemy, nor the 
Peutingeriana by Velfer, and after- 
wards by Saib, throw any light on 
this impervious cloud. Both one and 
the other, whatever their antiquity, 
have owed their origin to an un- 
fkilful hand, formed by caprice, or 
for the fole purpofe of prefenting to 
the eye the climates, latitudes, and 
longitudes of places, whofe fituations 
on the globe were known, or elfe 
the principal roads, and moft con- 
fiderable cities, with the rivers, po- 
pulation,&c. of the feveral provinces, 
The Tables of Ptolemy feem poli- 
tively defigned for the ufe of aftro- 
Jogers; and undoubtedly, if they are 
not deftined for the formation of 
horofcopes, I hardly know to what 
ether ufe they can be applicd. It 
is impoffible that fuch abortions of 
fcience fhould have had their origin 
an enlightened ages, for they bear 
the marks of barbari{m itfelf. Even 
Italy, the part of the Roman cmpire 
moft known, and above all, the 
Adriatic, the {ca moft frequented by 
the navigators of old, are fo grolsly 
and erroncoufly reprclented, that 
they are with difficulty made out and 


diftinguifhed in the prefent day, 
OF all the lands of Dalmatia, barely 
two or three are pointed out in them; 
from this a conelufion may be drawn 
refpecting the reft. If we caft an 
eye on Africa, we recollcé& its coaft 
ftretching a little beyond the Cape 
of Guardafui, and from the Streights 
of Gibraltar, continuing only as far 
as Cape Non, 

But we muft not conclude from 
hence, that the ancients were ac 
quainted with nothing more in that 
quarter of the globe. The Canaries 
were known to them under the 
name of the Fortunate Ifles, the 
Azores under that of Cotiteride, and 
perhaps the Cape de Verdes, though 
neither thefe nor other fhores, and 
African iflands, are found marked 
with any degreeof precifion in the 
faid charts. 

So many failures and defeéts made 
me almoft doubt the correétnelfs of 
the ancient maps we now have in 
wood and copper; but having con- 
fulted two ad charts, which are in 
the library of Saint Mark, I am per- 
fuaded of the contrary. Noble and 
magnificent is the donation made to 
the republic of Venice by Cardinal 
Betfarione. It is written in Greek 
charafters of gold, black and red, 
richly painted, notwith{tanding it is 
far from being elegant, or of great 
antiquity. ‘Ihe extraordinary fize 
of the parchment leaves on which it 
is written, far exceeds in length the 
plates printed, a convincing proof 
It is not original, Another of ears 
licr date, in the year 1300, which is 
exifting in the fame library, is 
roughiy drawn. I confulted this, in 
hopes of coming at fome informa. 
tion, but I found it in every thing ’ 
fimilar to the others, except in fome 
trifling minutia, of no confequence. 

The Peutingeriana Table is fuffi- 

ciently 


_* Author of the “* Ancient Navigation of the Venctians,’’ a tranflation of which. was 
given in this Magazine, vol. 1. ‘ ; 
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Aa Ilufration of fome ancient Sea-Charts. 


cently known among the learned. 
Jt was an itinerary chart of Afia and 
Europe, beginning from the Streights 
of Gibraltar, and finifhing at the 
ocean, where Alexander the Great 
had reached. Another of an early 
date, is amanufcript chart on parch- 
ment, which was removed from Ve- 
nice to the Ducal Library at Parma. 
But neither one nor the other (both 
of which many years ago i had an 
opportunity of attentively examin- 
ing, during my refidence at Parma) 
offer any one trait of difcovery and 
voyages, more than the portion of 
the world at that time known, and 
defcribed by the Greek and Roman 
geographers. ‘ 
Alfo in the ages of darknefs, in 
which the empire of ignorance, now 
totally demolifhed, flourifhed; in 
thofe times of worthlefs abjeétion 
and abafement of human underftand- 
ing, many very important difcove- 
ries were made, as well by fea as by 
Jand, which I look upon as the firft 
flep towards that memorable epocha 
of the difcovery of the Indies. I 


have in another place obferved, that. 


the Venctians were the firft among 
the Europeans who had the good 
fortune to penetrate beyond the fup- 
pofed limits of the earth, 

Commerce, the parent of the arts 
and indultry, conduéted this re- 
nowned nation to the extremity of 
our hemifphere. The fhores of the 
South and North Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the Atlantic, the Frozen, the 
Baltic, were all vifited by Venetian 
navigators, long before the pretended 
conquerors of the ocean, Gama and 
Columbus, led forth their fquadrons, 
and planted their colonies. This is 
a ftubborn fa&t, which I will engage 
to prove with the fulleft and moft 
inconteftible evidence, I fhall not 
produce thofe ftale and ordinary 
proofs which many have advanced 
before me, and which I alfo have 
elfewhere availed myfelfof. I have 
at laftdug up new monuments, by 
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which the clouds and darknefs of 
antiquity are totally diffipated, and 
an ungrateful pofterity, invidioufly 
inimical to the glory of the Vene- 
tians, mu{t be at ‘length fully con- 
vinced.* The difcovery which I 
{ome years ago fortunately made in 
the library of Saint Mark, muft na- 
turally caufe a revolution in the re- 
public of letters, and throw down 
thofe old ideas, which till then they 
had fo unfeafonably maintained on 
the ftate of navigation and hydro- 
graphy, in the age preceding that 
wherein the revival of the belles 
lettres in Italy took place. A dif- 
covery of {uch importance deferves 
to be laid before the public in the 
molt exaé and clear manner poffible. 
During the time I was exerting 
myiclf to difcover what analogy there 
was betwixt the hiftory of commerce 
and that of the navigation of the 
Venetians, a f{ubje& as new, and in 
itfelf as important, as it was difficult 
to treat in a manner it deferved; the 
work which appeared to me fupe- 
riorly deferving attention, was that 
of Marin Sauudo the elder, fir- 
named Torfello. He was in vogue 
about the conclufion of the thir- 
teenth century, and the beginning 
of the fourteenth, who, as appears 
by his writings, was a nobleman, 
and an expert navigator. Maritime 
commerce had made him better ac- 
quainted with .all the coafts, har- 
bours, and markets for goods, in the 
Mediterranean, than any other of 
his own time. After the total ex- 
pulfion of the Europeans from Syria, 
he ftrained every nerve in forming 
new projects for the recovery of it, 
and firmly eftablifhing himfelf there- 
in. His whole fyftem he explained 
in a large volume, and repaired to 
Rome, to lay it before the Pope; but 
fome particular circum{tances inter- 
vening, put an end to his {peculative 

views. 
This is the baok, entitled Secreta 
fidelium Crucis, publifhed with the 
types 


- * We thould be obliged to any of our valuable and learned correfpondents for their 


iemarks on this bold aflertion of our author. 
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types of Bougarfius, in his collec- 
tion in two volumes, Gefna Det per 
Franceos ; the fecond contains no- 
thing but the works of Sauudo. In 
the library of Saint’ Mark, among 
many valuable manufcripts, is pre- 
Served this celebrated work, written 
upon parchment, in the life-time, 
and perhaps by the very hand of the 
author; this I was determined to 
confult, in order to be fure of the 
authenticity of thecopy: 9 | | 
Curious indeed is the information 
he gives relative to every the mi- 
nuteft circumftance which regards 
the commerce of thofe times. He 
calculates the expences for the fup- 
ort of fleets and armies; there is 
alfo laid down a method and rule 
for military difcipline by fea and 
land ; warlike engines are defcribed, 
and the various forms of the fhips 
then ufed ; and; in fhort, the theory 
and practice of the commerce of all 
Europe, Afia, ard Africa, at that 
petiod, fully explained. He then 
{ets down the fundty profits and ad- 
vantages accruing to Venice from 
every port in the ocean. the Black 
Sea, and Mediterranean, the Archi- 
pelago and’ Adriatic excepted ; 
whence are produced iron, fhip 
timber, hemp. tar. pitch, grain, wax, 
furs, drugs, jewels, wool, fait, and 
every other produttion, which form- 
ed the bafis of the richeft part of 
their commerce. He appears to have 
written only fuch things as have 
been the refult of experience, not 
determining calculations unfounded 
in proof, and frequently void of 
probability, as fome of our moder 
writers have done. 
* After having done all this, he fits 
down to defcribe, place by place, 
the feveral coafts of Egypt, Syria, 
Caramania, Natolia, and other fhores 
wafhed by the Mediterranean ; and 
that with fuch a degree of precifion, 
as makes him ftand unrivalled by 
facceeding imitators. The defire of 


availing myfelf’ of fo accurate ‘a 


defcription, refpe€ting coafts to this 
day but flightly known, rivetted my 
attention; but the barbarous names 
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given to places no longer heard of, 
nor obfervable in ancient or mo. 
dern'charts, gave me to underftand 
that all my labour would be in vain, 
unlefs I could have recourfe to fome 
chart of nearly the fame date, 
which to be able to regulate m ly 
Having enieminenll my difficul 
ties to the Abbé Morelli, the keeper 
of the public library of St. Mark, it 
came into ‘his head to fhew me an 
ancient manufcript, compofed of 
certain h dogeaphied charts, with 
neither the contents nor ‘the value 
of which he was in the leaft ac. 
quainted, This was a treafure un. 
known to any, not even to ‘the au. 
thor of Venetian Literature. On 
opening the book, I remained thun. 
derftruck, at feeing in the title-page 
Andreas Bianco de Veneci’s me fect 
anno MCCCCXXXVI. a thing fo 
aftonifhing, that I could hardly 
credit my own fenfes, In fa&t, what 
furprife muft it not create in me to 
fee awork of that age fo correét, and 
fo different from the tables of Pto. 
lemy! ‘Italy, the Adriatic, the Ar- 
chipelago, the Black Sea, here af. 
fumed their real form. The iflands 
of Dalmatia are fo well exprefled 
and delineated, and their fituation 
fo well defcribed, that abfolutely the 
modern charts fall fhort of thefe. 
As alfo the Morea and the Crimea 
are fo juftly fet down, that furprifed 
me not a little, having never dream- 
ed of their being ever known to the 
ancients, 

After having greedily run over 
this manufcript treafure, 1 hardly 
could view it but asa difcovery truly 
ineftimable. I begun to fear that 
my eyes deceived me, and that my 
hopes would ‘quickly fall to the 
ground, in finding the book unau- 
thenticated and apochryphal. 1 
therefore called in to my aid the 
Abbe Morelli, an able decypherer of 
antique charaéters; and the refuit 
of the conference was, that the work 
Was genuine, and compofed about 
the era pointed out. 

A perfeé& equality in the cha 
rafters, as well as drawing, com 

“ vinced 
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vinced me there was no reafon to 
fufpeét any monattic fraud, as Sig. 
Tomafo Temanzo, perhaps, with rea- 
fen, has done, refpefting that piece 
of deformity, an ancient plan of this 
capital, of the which I cannot re- 
frain from faying, that it is totally 
disfigured in the print of it which is 

ublifhed. From that time I re- 
folved not to deprive the public of 
a relic, in itfelf fo truly valuable. 
What end would the invention of 
printing an{wer, if it was not cm- 
ployed in the propagation and culti- 
vation of the learned fciences? I 
fhould fail in the duty I owe to my- 
felf, as well as to the public, was I 
to with-hold from the individual the 
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fruits, whatever they are, of my 
ftudies. 

In order to make known the an- 
cient difcoveries made by the Vene- 
tians on the African coatts, from the 
Streights of Gibraltar to that of 
Babel Mandel, previous to the 
voyage of Vafeo de Gama, the only 
charts which can be of fervice in 
elucidating the fubjeét, are the two 
which were here drawn; but J fhould 
be guilty of a deficiency in gratify- 
ing the curiofity of the public, was 
I to omit giving a general defcrip- 
tion of all the others, I will give 
it as concife, and with as true a co- 
louring, as I fhould expe it from 
the hands of others, 


[ ¥o be continued. | 


A VIEW or tue PROGRESS or NAVIGATION. 
IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 


Essay I.—Of the Ezyptians, Phamcians, and Affyrian Navigators. 


ie the early ftages of fociety, the 


wants of men are few; content 
with the produce of their native 
foil they have little temptation to 
rifk the dangers of the fea, and it is 
only when nations have arrived at 
a certain degree of civilization and 
knowledge of the arts, that they are 
enabled to conftruét embarkations 
capable of encountering the ftorms 
of the main. ; 

Vain muft be our pretenfions to 
afcertain in what part of the globe 
the rich mine of arts was firft 
explored ; but as far as we can trace 
it back, the arts have generally 
travelled from eaft to weft, and for 
the priority of civilization three 
potent nations are made each to 
ye in a claim—the Hindoos, the 

gyptians, and the Chinefe, But 
the Chinefe themfelves confefs, that 
they derive the arts from Hindoftan, 
and Confucius is not afhamed to 
honour the Brahmins as his matters 
in philofophy; and Egypt can by 
no means conteft the palm of ant- 
quity with Hindoftan, a country 
confidered by the oldeft nations on 


the face of the earth, as the moft ree 
mote origin of {ciences and arts. 

But the philofophy and religion 
of that people, both which are in- 
timately conne&ed, muft however 
have impeded the progrefs of the 
arts among them, and particularly 
that of navigation, Emigration 
fubje&ts the man to the lofs of his 
cat, and from this law the Banians 
or merchants only are excepted. 
By means of this privilege to a 
peculiar order af men, the Hindoos 
carried on an extenfive commerce, 
and fent colonies into very diftant ‘ 
regions. 

The firft effays of all nations in 
the naval arts, we have the moft 
convincing proofs are rude and 
imperfe& ; hollow pieces of timber 
little better than a tray and bafket, 
or veffels covered with hides, ferved 
them at firlt for the paflage of 
rivers ; what veffels they Built when 
they firft ventured on the fea, 
hiftory no where defcribes, but 
many concurring circumftances 
combine to affure us that they were 
{mall, rude, and ill contrived. “ 
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- Of this we may be affured by the 
number of veffels employed by the 
celebrated Semiramis, in her expedi- 
tion to India. Diodorus calls them 
20c0 fail, and tells us they were op- 
pofed by the fleet of Stauraubates, 
king of India, confifting of double 
that number, 

The Egyptians like the Hindoos 
from religious {cruples, bore a great 
averfion to the fea, yet the whole 
nation were not ignorant of the fea 
affairs, having likewife an order of 
men among them who followed 
nothing elfe; and the Greeks can- 
didly confefs they learned naviga- 
tion from them. 

The Egyptian veffels of burthen 
were conftruéted, fays Herodotus, 
(Euterpe, c. 96) of a fpecies of 
thorn, which refembles the lotos of 
Cyrene. They cut plants two 
cubits {quare, and fecured them to- 
gether with the bark of the byblus, 
made into ropes. They had a 
rudder, which went through the 
keel of the veffel; their mait was 
made of the fame thorn, and the 
fails were formed from the byblus. 
Thefe veffels were {ome of them of 
great burthen, ‘This curious ac- 
count gives a clear idea of the im- 
perfeét ftate of naval archite@ture in 
thefe days. 

The Pheenicians, as they are de- 
nominated by the Greeks, anciently 
occupied the whole country of 
Paleftine: the fterility of their na- 
tive foil compelled them to derive 
from their induftry what that fteri- 

ity had denied them. They ad- 
diéted themfelves to trade and 
manufa@tures, and became fo cele- 
brated for their commerce, that they 
obtained the epithet of “ Cha- 
naanites” or * fons of the mer- 
chant.” They were the firft who 
made long voyages. The Adriatic 

-and Tyrrhene feas, Iberia and Tar- 

teflus were firft of all explored by 
them. Their vefiels’ were not 
round but of fifty oars.* - © 

When the nation of the Jews 


* Herod. Clio, c, 143. 
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broke from their captivity in Egypt, 
and over-running Paleftine, drove 
the terrified inhabitants to the fea 
coaft; Sidon, at that time celebrated 
for its commercial opulence, opened 
an afylum to the fugitives, who 
were employed by the prudent 
Sidonians to extend their commerce 
and form colonies abroad. Their 
firft fettlements to the weftward 
were Cyprus and Rhodes; they 
patfed afterwards into Greece, Si- 
cily and Sardinia, carried colonies 
into Gaul, and explored the fouthern 
coaft of Spain. On the African 
fhore in the Mediteranean, they 
founded that powerful city Car. 
thage, and ftill coafting along, they 
found that the Mediteranean com- 
municated by a narrow {ftrait with 
another fea, which we now call the 
Atlantic. Here their navigations 


were fometime at a ftand; but, en: 
couraged by fuccefs, they ventured 
about 1250 years. before the Chrif- 
tian «ra, to pals the Streights and 
enter the ocean. According to their 
ulual cuftom they fent colonies to 


the new difcovered countries. The 
ifland now known by the name of 
Jadiz, firft engaged their attention. 

By degrees they grew familiar 
with the navigation of the ocean, 
and extended themi{elves to the 
fouthward of the Streights, as they 
had before done to the northward, 
and Strabo affures us that foon after 
the Trojan war, the Phenicians had 
explored a confiderable portion of 
the weftern coa{ft of Africa, where 
they had planted colonies and built 
cities. ‘Their colony of Cadiz was 
very convenient for extending their 
navigation to thenorth ; accordingly 
we find them coafting the fhores 
of Portugal, Spain, and Gaul; and 
extending their commerce even to 
the ifland of Great Britain, where 
it is fuppofed they made fettle- 
ments, but certain it is they carried 
on a confiderable trade in lead and 
tin. 

Thefe intrepid navigators ex- 


tended 
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tended their commerce as far as the 
Black Sea, to Bythinia, and Colchis. 
They were accuftomed to make an- 
nual voyages through the Palus 
Meotides for the fupport of their 
commerce. They penetrated even 
to the fhores of the Baltic, and 
brought from thence amber, which 
they fold again to the different 
nations on the coafts of the Medi- 
teranean. But the mott aftonifhing 
effort of their fkill and courage, was 
the circumnavigating Africa at a 
very early period. To prove that 
the Phanicians actually performed 
this voyage, the {trongeft evidences 
may be produced. Pliny, L.ii. c.69, 
tells us on the authority of Czlius 
Antipater, a celebrated hiftorian 
who flourifhed in the time of the 
{edition of the Gracchi, that in his 
days two fhips failed from Spain, 
and went to traffic on the coaft of 
Ethiopia. He adds that Hanno 
the Carthagenian, failed round 
Africa into the Red Sea, and re- 
turned the fame way, and that 
Hamilco fetting out at the fame 
time failed northward as far as 
Thulé, which fome think was Ice- 
land, but others, with more reafon 
fuppofe it to be the Shetland 
iflands. He alfo afferts, on the 
authority of Cornelius Nepos, a 
faithful and much efteemed hif- 
torian, that in his time a certain 
Eudoxus, flying the purfiit of 
Ptolemy Lathurus king of Fgypt, 
embarked on the Arabian gulph, 
and arrived at Cadiz. 

But the moft circumftantial ac- 
count of the circumnavigation. of 
Africa which is defcended to us, 
is that related by Herodotus, and 
which the Phenicians performed by 
order of Nechos, king of Egypt, 
about 610 years before the Chrif- 
tian zra, The Pheenician fleet 
failed from the Red Sea, entered the 
fouthern ocean, and kept conftantly 
in fight of land. When autumn 
approached they went on fhore, 
fowed grain, and watching until it 
Was ripe, gathered in their harveft 


* Herodot. 1. iv. n. 43. 
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and reimbarked. Coafting in this 
manner along the coaft of Africa, 
they were two years in arriving at 
the pillars of Hercules: they entered 
the Mediteranean, and went up to 
the mouth of the Nile, in the third 
year after their fetting out. (Herod. 
l. iv. c. 42.) It is worthy of re- 
mark, that Herodotus ftrenuoufly 
endeavours to throw fufpicion and 
doubts on the truth of this narra- 
tive; and treats as fabulous the very 
circumftance which confirms the 
veracity of the ftory. He couid 
not conceive, he fays, how thefe 
navigators could fee the fun in a 
pofition contrary to that in whick 
he is feen in Europe; and yet it is 
certain, as foon as they croffed the 
equator, it muft appear fo to them. ~ 

A few years after the expedition 
performed by order of Nechos, 
Xerxes charged a Perfiam of high 
rank with a fimilar commiffion,* 
but he did not proceed fo far as the 
Phenicians. Sull more recently, 
the Carthagenians difpatched Han- 
no, an experienced navigator, to 
make difcoveries on the weftern 
coaft of Africa. His relation, 
publifhed originally in the Punic 
language, and afterwards tranflated 
into Greek, has come down to us. 
And by this account we learn, that 
the Carthagenian commander has 
penetrated at leaft as far as the fifth 
degree of northern latitude.t 

Other writers there are who afcribe 
to the Phanician navigators a much 
earlier antiquity, and affert with a 
confiderable fhare of evidence, that 
a fleet of that nation failed along the 
coaft of Africa, and doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, as far back as 
Sefoftris, king of Egypt. Nay, fome 
writers contend, that the commerce 
of the Phznicians extended to the 
new world itfelf. This fuggeftion 
arifes from the defcription which 
Diodorus gives of a large ifland dif- 
covered, and inhabited by the Car- 
thagenians, in the ocean, far beyond 
the Streights of Gibraltar. A Car- 
thagenian veiffel was, it feems, driven 


by 


+ See Mem. de l’Academie des Infcriptions. 
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by a tempeft upon this ifland, of 
which the mariners, in their return, 
made the moft luxuriant report. 
The love of novelty, and perhaps 
domettic oppreffion, engaged fo many 
to embark for this terreftrial Para- 
dife, that the fenate of Carthage 
found it néceffary to check this emi- 
gration.. This difcovery they en- 
deavoured to keep a profound fe- 
cret; but it is evident, from Strabo, 
Pliny, and Plutarch, that the Greeks 
had obtained fome information there- 
of. It has, therefore, been concluded 
by many authors, that thefe fortu- 
nate iflands were the Welt India, 
and by others the Canary Iflands. . 

It is not poflible to contemplate 
without aftonifhment the maritime 
power and opulence of thefe people. 
No nation of antiquity was ever 
equal to the Phenicians, either in 
‘the opulence or extent of their tom- 
merce, the number, power, or gran- 
deur, of their colonics, .Their fleets 
brought from the Eaft Indies to the 
fhores of the Red Sea that world of 
fpices, which they afterwards diftri- 
buted to the moft remote corners of 
the globe. Spain found them filver, 
Africa gold, Britain tins and from 
the fhores of the Baltic they brought 
amber. Carthage, one of her colo- 
nies, contefted the empire of the 
world with imperial Rome, To 
give an idea of the power and opu- 
Jence of Tyre, we muft make ufc of 
the emphatical language of holy 
writ—** O Tyrus! thou haft faid,” 
&c. See Ezckiel, chap. xxvii. ver. 
3, to end of ver. 25. 

By this warm and animated de- 
fcription of Tyre, we fee that the 
trade of that city was boundlefs. It 
was, in fatt, the center of commerce; 
and in this point, prophate hittory 
coincides with holy wiit.* 

Of the method. or the inftruments 
by which the Phienicians direéted 
their navigation, we know nothing, 
except that they guided their courfe 
by an accurate and f{cientific obfer- 
vation of the leffer bear. 

Like our gallies, the Phznician 
veffels went both by fails and oats, 


* Strabo, 1. xvi. p.tog7. +1 Kings, Ki 
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They had fhips of different cop 
ftructions, for war and commerce, 
Ships of war were long and point. 
ed; the merchantmen were broad 
deep, and capacious, ee 
But before we quit the Phani- 
cian navigation, it will be proper to 
notice the voyages made for Solo. 
mon, who, we are told by holy writ, 
“had a navy at Varfhith, which 
once in three years brought him 
gold, filver, ivory, apes, and pea. 
cocks,” + On this voyage the inge. 
nious traveller.. Mr. Bruce, has 
given a long differtation, in which 
he fuppofes, upon {trong prefump. 
tion, that Tarfhifh was fituated on 
the coaft of Zangucbar, near the pre. 
fent city of Melinda. t 
David took poffeffion of the two 
ports of Eloth and Ezcon-geber, 
which ports his fon Solomon vifited 
in perfon, and by means of his 
friendfhip with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, colle&ted fhip-wriglsts and 
feamen; pilots he was obliged to 
find ellfewhere, who were acquainted 
with the Arabian Gulph and Indian 
Ocean. Now a veffel failing from 
Sucz, or the Elanitic Gulph, in any 
of the fummer months, will finda 
fteady wind down the gulph, where 
fhe will meet variable a 8 to catty 
her to the Streights; and there the 
will find the fea monfoon, which 
blows S. W. and will carry her to 
any part of India. Qn her retum, 
fhe will be favoured with the con- 
trary monfoons ; by the help of thefe 
winds, in very early ages, the Indian 
trade was carried On without difi- 
culty. — 
Many doubts have arifen where 
the Ophir and Tarfhifh of the fcrip- 
tures were fituated. We are told that 
the trade was carried on from the 
Elahitic Gulph, and brought retums 
of gold, filver, and ivory; and that 
the voyage took up three years. On 
examining thele circumftances, Mr 
Brute is clearly of opinion, tha 
Tarfhifh was fituated near Melinda, 
on the African coaft, and Ophir he 
takes to be Sofala, on the fame coal 
[ To be continued. | 
RE. 


a2. } See Bruce’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 430 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOREIGN. 


Anecpvotes et ReceviL, &c. or, 
‘Secret and interefting Anecdotes of 
the Court of Ruffia, wth Odferva- 
tions on. the Cuftoms and Natural 
Hiftory of the various Nations of the 
Ruffian Empire. By a Traveller, 
who refided thirteen Years in that 
Country. 8vo..6 Vol, Paris, 792. 


-7HO is the author of thefe 

volumes is unknown; he 

boafts, however, of having many il- 

luftrious acquaintances, and. fays, 

that the particulars of natural hiltory 

he was favoured with by Profeffor 
Fifher. 

The work has little order or con- 
neftion, but is, however, interefting. 
The author feems to have had good 
information, and to be a judicious 
obferver of men and things. 

Of Peter I. we have a variety of 
anecdotes. 

Peter one day went on board a 
fhip of war at Cronftadt, and found 
the crew at dinner; he fat down 
with them, and ate of their meat and 
peas, which was very bad, and found 
all the fhip’s provifions the fame: 
he imniediately fummoned the cap- 
tains, tried the cornmiffioners of the 
vidualling, and had them direé&ly 
hanged. 

His fenators one day negleéted to 

come to the fenate at the time ap- 
pointed; Peter met fuch of them as 
they arrived, and gave them a good 
caning. When this tyrant had chaf- 
tiled any one unjuftly, he would 
frankly acknowledge it, and tell 
them to remind him of it the next 
time he offended, when he fhould 
efcape punifhment. . 
_ Peter, however, ated with more 
juftice in other affaits, A  prieft 
having publifhed a long catalogue 
of miracles, which he afcribed to an 
image of the Virgin Mary, had the 
prielt and image brought before him, 
and commanded a miracle to be 
Vou, X 





wrought: the prieft confefled his 
fraud, and was juftly condemned 
to the knout, and imprifonment fot 
life. 

Peter was an enemy to pomp ahd 
ceremony. At the entertainments 
he gave, he forgot the monarch, and 
took no offence at what was faid. 
He generally got drunk at thefe en- 
tertainments, and made his guefts 
drunk alfo. 

The Czar was fufpicious of his 
own fubjefts, and preferred fos 
reigners, agp he fometimes 
fhewed great perfonal courage, yet 
he was fubje& to the moft trifling 
terror, and was afraid to fleep alone. 
He was fometimes attacked with in- 
voluntary paroxyims of terror and 
rage, which diftorted his whole 
countenance, 

Our author proceeds with anec- 
dotes of the reigns of Peter II. and 
his fucceffor, and gives an account 
of the Ruffians, whom he delcribes 
as a molt defpicable race, ignorant, 
fuperftitious, obftinate, and fervile 
to the higheft degree ; that difhoncfty 
reigns among the high as well as the 
loweft claffes; in fhort, that they 
are a nation of flaves. Their police, 
he fays, is extremely bad, 


MeMROIEN DIENENDE TOr OPHEL« 
DERING, &c. or, Memoirs tending 
to elucidate the Events which’ took 
place during the late War with Ene 
gland. By the Hon. Jamnes Rens 
corp, LL.D. Burgomayter of the 
City of Amfterdam. 2 Vol, 8vo. 
Amfterdam., 1990. 


This work, although printed in 
i790, was not publifhed till after 
the author’s death, which happened 
a few months ago. He was per- 
fonally concerned in the events hé 
relates; and as he had good informa- 
tion, the book cannot fail to attracé&t 
attention, 


Ee He 
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He begins with a defence of his 
own conduét, for he had the misfor- 
tune at one time to fall under the 
difpleafure of the friends of the 
houfe of Orange, and at another time 
of the patriots. 

To judge impartially of thefe Me- 
moirs, we mult lay afide our preju- 
dices as Englifhmen. They open 
with a view of the political interetts 
of the United Provinces, and the 
author fhews the impolicy of their 
entering into treaties of alliance 
with their more powerful neigh- 
bour; and of the {till greater impo- 
licy of exaéting articies, which are 
contrary to ihe interefts of the na- 
tion that grant them. 

He infances the third and fourth 
articles of the treaty, 1674, with 
England; an article which it was 
not the intereft of England to ad- 
here to. 

M. Rendorp thinks that the ac- 
ceffion of the republic to the armed 
neutrality was the real caufe of the 
war, although not mentioned in the 
Britifh manifefto. As to the affair of 
Paul Jones, he afferts boldly, that the 
account given by the Englifh ambaf- 
fador of that affair was not ftrictly 
true. He likewife accufes the fame 
ambaffador of inftigating the people 
of Antwerp to petition the emperor 
to open the Scheldt. Whether thefe 
charges again Lord Dover are 
true, we will not pretend to deter- 
mine. 

M. Rendorp maintains, that his 
countrymen had, by the treaty of 
1674, a right to fupply the French 
with timber and maits, but blames 


their imprudence in rifking their - 


commerce on that account, Their 
State was then defencelefs, which 
he afcribes to their con{titution. 
The author mentions a very 
fingular circumftance, of which he 
was informed by M. Viffcher, ad- 
jun& = penfionary of Amfterdam, 
that a-certain Englifhman, whofe 
name was Montague, had offered to 
bring to the Texel ten Englifh 
frigates, from twenty-four to tlurty- 
fix guns each, completely manned 
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and armed; for which treafon to 
his country, he was to receive 
eighty thoufand pounds, but .was 
not to have any reward if the plan 


failed of fuccefs. The fcheme ap- 
peared highly abfurdto M. Rendorp: 
but it was communicated with fuch 
confidence, had the concurrence of 
the Duke De la Vauguyon, and 
other circumftances, made it fo 
plaufible, that he acquainted the 
other burgermafters with it; they 
aniwered that it was highly pleafing 
to them, and that they withed it’to 
be propofed at the Hague. Ac. 
cordingly, the Prince of Orange! 
and the grand penfionary were 
informed of it; proper fignals were 
appointed, to prevent being de- 
ceived, and precautions were taken 
again{t a furprife and attack of the 
veffels lying in the roads of the 
Texel. Particular mention was 
made of the ftate of thefe frigates, 
together with their names and thofe 
of their commanders: but no one 
could ever give a clear account of 
the circumftances of this ftrange 
propofal. The French ambaflador, 
and penfionary, feemed not to have 
the leaft doubt of its fuccefs; and 
even the prince, though he appear- 
ed to indulge no very high expeéta- 
tions from the offer, thought 1t not 
impoffible that fome, at leaft, of 
thofe frigates might be brought to 
the Texel; for, one day, when at 
table at the Helder, on hearing 
fome guns fired, he exclaimed, there 
are the Englifh frigates! Thele 
hopes, though greatly abated, con- 
tinued Sor fome time; and it was 
affirmed, that the Dorfet, a new 
fhip carrying thirty-fix eighteen 
pounders, was to be the. firft that 
would arrive. At Amfterdam were 
feveral Englifh failors, that were 
faid to belong to the crew, who 
were for fome time maintained by 
the government; but they were 
afterward ordered to depart, when 
the hope of the promiied capture 
had entirely fubfided. 


The account given by the burger- 
matter, of the debates which wa 
1s 
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this time took place, concerning 
the conftruétion of a haven in the 
neighbourhood of the Texel, in 
which fhips of the line might lie 
with fafety during the winter, ex- 
hibits a {trong inftance of that mean 
jealoufy of fome of the cities, which 
leads them to oppole every {cheme, 
however advantageous and neceflary 
to their country, that may, even in 
the remoteft manner, interfere with 
their own narrow views, The 
prince being at the Texel on this 


-occafion, a council of war was held, 


in which, as Admiral Hartfinck had 
afirmed that there were four fhips 
of the line and two frigates es: 
for fea, it was refolved that thefe 
men of war fhould go on a cruize, 
to intercept the Englifh tranfports 
with troops, that -were expected to 
fail from the Wefer :—but this ex- 
pedition did not take place, becaufe 
the rear Admiral Zoutman, who 
was to have commanded it, and 
fome of the captains, thought that 
they fhould be too much expofed 
to the enemy; this was, at lea{t, the 
reafon affigned by the prince, in 
anfwer to M. Rendorp’s enquiries. 
The not failing of this fquadron 
was the occafion of much dilicon- 
tent, and confirmed the general 
popular fufpicions of the inaétivity 
of the government. In thefe re- 
proaches, fays our author, the truth 
was greatly exaggerated; though it 
cannot be denied, that a certain 
want of energy was evident in the 
adminiftration of affairs, 

About this time, a circumftance, 
which had long been known to the 


* burgermafters of Amfterdam, was 


brought before the public by M. 
Van Lynden; who, on being offer- 
ed an embaily to Vienna, declared 
that he would not accept of any 
fuch commiffion, as long as the 


- Duke of Brunfwick fhould retain 


his influence over’ the councils of 
the prince, and the adminiftration 
of public meafures. It appeared 
that, in 1768, a written engage- 
ment had been drawn up by M, 


Bleifwyk, then penfionary of Delft, 


by which the duke was bound at all 
times to afford the prince his advice 
and affiftance; but the words in 
which this obligation was expreffed, 
feemed to imply that his highnefs 
was indefinitely bound in every 
thing to afk the duke’s advice. 
This agreement was made without 
the knowledge of the ftadtholder’s 
beft friends; and it is remarkable 
that both Count Bentinck and Sir 
Jofeph Yorke, when they heard of 
it, exprefled their difapprobation in 
very ftrong terms. It appears, in 
fa&t, to have been a moft difinge- 
nuous artifice, by which the duke 
took advantage of the prince’s 
youth and inexperience, in order 
to perpetuate his own authority. 
How much this tranfaétion increaf- 
ed the refentment of the people, is 
well known; and the coniequences 
of it may be a ufeful leffon to 
princes; it may teach them not to 
facrifice the confidence of the pub- 
lic, to a weak partiality for their 
favourites, 

The remainder of the fir volume 
contains an account of the origin 
of that hatred toward our author, 
which was afterward difplayed by 
burgermafter Hooft, and the pen- 
fionary Van Berckel. It appears 
that, when the ftadtholder had laid 
before the flates the papers found 
on Mr. Laurens, the penfionary 
was feized with fuch a panic, that 
he declared to the burgermafters 
that he dared not venture to go to 
the Hague, left the prince fhould 
imprifon him, unlefs they would 
firlt fend the other penfionary to 
know the intentions of his highnefs, 
and to obtain an affurance that 
nothing of the kind fhould be at- 
tempted againit him. With this 
ridiculous meffage, M. Viffcher 
went to the prince, who immediately 
gave him the ftrongeft affurances 
that his colleague had nothing. to 
apprehend. Notwithitanding this, 
Van Berckel perfifted in his ree 
fufal to truft himfelf at the Hague, 
and pretended that his wife was fo 
terrified, that fhe would not fuffer 
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him: to go. The burgermatfters, 
though they defpifed him for his 
pufillanimity, indulged’ him in his 
wifhes; and the rather, as, by the 
youghnefs of his manners, he had 
fo difgufted the prince and the 
grand penfionary, that they had 

eclared that they neither could, 
nor would,’ tranfa& any bufinefs 
with him:—but, fome months after 
this, the penfionary finding that the 
affair of the American treaty was 
no longer mentioned, recovered 
his courage, and refolved ‘to go to 
the Hague, in arder to make a re- 
port of fome bufinefs in the aflembly 
of the ftates of Holland. The bur- 
germafters, hearing of his intention, 
ordered him to deliver his report 
in writing, and fotbad his perfonally 
appearing in the affembly :—but, in 
the year 1782, the antfi-orange 
party, infligated by the French 
ambaffador, were defirous of having 
Van Berckel at the Hague’; and 
burgermafter Hooft propoied that 
the prohibition fhould be annulled : 
not being able to obtain this méa- 
fure, he declared, with great warmth, 
that he would not go on the-depu- 
tation to the ftates, unlefs the pen- 
fionary might be permitted to at- 
tend him. . A few weeks afterward, 
fome of the penfionary’s friends in 
the council reprefented to the bur- 
germafters, that their refufing to 
fuffer Van Berckel to accompany 
their deputies to the Hague, had 
occafioned great difcontents among 
the people,’ the confequences of 
which might’ be dangerous; and 
they ‘therefore propofed that the 
prohibition fhould be’ withdrawn, 
on his making a written apology 
for fome expreffions whicn had 

iven offence to the masi(trates. 
his apology’ he could not be per- 
juaded to make; and, inftead of it, 
gave a verbal declaration of his 
readinefs to execute all the com- 
miffions with which the burger: 
ynaiters might entruft him ; on which 
the'prefident told him that he fhould 
be-‘aHowed -to ‘accornpany the de- 
putics, Our author, forefeeing 


esa 





that his oppofition to this meafure 
would be of no avail, chofe not to 
countenance it by his prefence, . ' 

The fecond volume commences 
with an account of the overtures 
for a feparate peace made to the 
author by the Marquis de Cordon, 
through M. Triquetti the Sardinian 
agent, in May 1781. Similar pro. 
eg were afterward offered by 

aul Wentworth, Efq.’ who went 
ovet to Holland for this purpofe, 
After Mr, “‘Wentworth’s « return; 
feveral letters pafled between M, 
Rendorp and this gentleman ; whe, 
in his laft, féemed to complain that 
his negociations had been revealéd 
to Sir Jofeph Yorke, and that the 
difpofition of the ambaflador toward 
him was not the moft friendly. Sir 
Jofeph then interefted himfelf in 
the bufinefs, and Mr. Wentworth 
was again fent over in the beginning 
of 1782; but the negociations were 
interrupted by the change of the 
miniftry. Mr. Fox was inclined to 
conclude a peace with Holland: 
but, before his intentions could be 
known, the French ambaflador, by 
an infolence of conduét, his dutho- 
rity for which was denied by his 
own ‘court, and by his influence 
with many of the members 'of the 
government, had contrived to pre 
cipitate the republic into an engage- 
ment fo form a plan of operations 
in concert with the French court for 
carrying on the war‘ and to acknow- 
ledge Mr. Adams in the public cha- 
ra€ter of ambaffador from the united 
ftates of America. | Thus ended all 
hopes of a feparate peace; which the 
Dutch might then have obtained on 
much more favourable terms, than 
were afterward fecured for them by 
the perfidious court of France. 
What happened after this. fays the 
author, fhews how exceedingly im- 
prudent it is for the republic to in- 
volve itfelfin circumftances, which 
oblige it to adopt whatever meafures 
a more powerful ally may. think 
fit to prefcribe. “ J will not:al 


firm, (adds he,) that. any’ ‘other 
court wouid not have treated us te 
a? beet ( € 

















the fame manner. All cqurts think 
and att alike; provided they can 
ain their end, they are very jndif- 
at concerning the means. To 
involve an ally in a ruinous war, 
to contribute as little as poffible to 
its afiflance, and to facrifice its 
jntere{t, whenever by fo doing they 
can promote their own, are the 
maxims by which all princes have, 
jn all times, regulated their con- 
duft.” It appears, from the bur- 
ermafter’s account, that the con- 
du&t of the French miniftry was 
the moft treacherous that could be 
imagined ; and that the propofal, of 
combining their naval force with 
that of the Dutch, was only intended 
to prevent the latter from making 
peace with England; they never 
propofed any definite plan of opera- 
tions to the republic, in which it 
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could join; and they refufed to 
convoy the Dutch Eaft India fhips 
even from Cadiz to Bret, When 
prefled to do this, the French 
ambaffador pretended that nothing 
more was meant by the plan of com- 
bining their naval operations, than 
that the parties fhould inform each 
other of what was to be done 
by their refpeétive fleets. This 
minifter afterward infifted that a 
{quadron of ten fhips fhould be 
fent to Breft, at a time when he 
knew that it could not be done 
without expofing the republic to 
the greateft danger; and he made 
their non-compliance a pretence to 
juftify his court in violating the 
promife of not concluding a peace, 
without procuring the molt favour 
able conditions for its ally. 
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TRAVELS THROUGH SwiITZER- 
' banD, ITALy, SICILY, AND THE 
Greek Isranvs, TO ConsTAn- 
TinoPpLe, Vol II, By Thomas 
Watkins, 4. M. 


[Continued from page 142. | 


PYAHE firft letter of this volume is 
dated from Meffina, of which 
place we have a defcription, and a 
view of its prefent defolate ftate. 
From hence our traveller proceeded 
up Mount AStna, and took a view of 
the.crater, which he thus defcribes. 


At length, after the moft inconceivable 
difficulties, ftood upon the very fummit of 
£Etna; from which, fora few feconds, I gazed 
into the crater; but, oh! how great was 
my furprife, when inftead of fuch a fhallow 
bafon as that of Vefuvius, I faw a horrid 
gulf, not lefs than two miles in circum- 
ference, lined with fhaggy’ rocks, and 
deeper than the eye could fathom! How 
terribly grand would it appear, were it 
poffible to fail over it in a. balloon when 
brim-full and boiling over with liquid 
fire! To behold it in this ftate might I 
think be poffible, but to defcribe it would 
require the abilities of Shakefpear; and 
where are fuch to be found? You recolleét 
this crater was the grave of Empedocles, 
who unfortunately forgot to leave his iron 


fandals behind him, before he attempted te 
impofe upon the world a belief of his ime 
mortality, by throwing himfelf inte it. 
When I ftood upon its brink, Pocock was 
about a hundred yards behind me. Not 
hearing him anfwer when I called, £ 
returned, and found him alarmed at his 
fituation, being benumbed with cold. 1 
inftantly wrapped my great coat about 
him, took him under my arm, and pres 
venting him with difficulty from fliding 
down the fteep and icy fides of the moun- 
tain, defcended to a hollow part where the 
tempeft beat with lefs violence. There he 
directed me by figns, (for he could not 
fpeak, his mouth and hands being frofte 
bitten) to rub them with fnow and ice; 
which I did, and happily, they foon pro. 
duced the defired ettect. We then pro- 
ceeded at random, for in our confufion we 
had, as we thought, loft the way ; but pro~ 
videntially came precifely to the place 
from which we began the afcent, where we 
found our miferable guide, who had left us 
near the fummit, quite exhaufted, and in 
tears. We gladly remounted our mules, 
and about nine o’clock arrived at this con- 
vent, where we found a good fupper, and 


two excellent beds—What luxury after 
fuch peril and fatigue ! 


Catania, Syracufe, Terra Nuova, 


Trapani, and Palermo, were vifited 


and defcribed, but nothing new 
truck us, Returning to the conti- 
nent, 
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nent, Mr. Watkins vifted Rome, 
Loretto, Bologna, Padua, Venice, 
and then embarked for Conftanti- 
nople, calling at Corfu, Zante, Me- 
los, &c. 

From Conftantinople he proceed- 
ed to Smyrna, Athens, Eleufis, Co- 
yinth. Pairefs. and by fea to Ragufe, 
and back to Venice, Padua, Verona. 

Mr. Watkins gives the following 
defcription of Zante— 


Zante is the moft valuable, though not 
the moft extenfive of the few Greek iflands 
which the republic ftill retains. There are 
but few fhips bound to the Adriatic that 
do not touch here, fome of them take ina 
cargo of currants. This rich and whoie- 
fome article of confumption is the dried 
fruit of grapes, which are peculiar to a few 
of thefe iflands, and to part of the Moréa. 
“They are as inferior in fize as (in my 
‘opinion) fuperior in flavour to all other; 
indeed I think them the moft delicious I 
ever tafted. There are two forts,—the 
black and the purple, both of which are 
now ripe; but the inhabitants do not 
gather them till Auguft; when they are 
expofed to the fun till dried, then put into 
hogtheads and trodden down by naked feet 
to comprefs and to preferve them the bet- 
ter. Zante freights fix or feven fhips 
annually, and Cephalonia four, the greater 
number of which are Englifh. 

The day after our arrival, we were 
vifited by the Procurator. Eimo, admiral of 
the ficet, whofe name is frequently men- 
tioned in the London papers: by the 
Prqeditor, or governor of Zante, and by all 
the. foreign contuls of the ifland; among 
whom was Mr. Serjeant, the Englith 
conful—a gentleman who has fhewn me 
much attention. From him I learnt, that 
the laft of our countrymen who vifited this 
$fland, was that great philanthropift Mr. 

Joward, whofe fimplicity of manners and 
extreme abftinence (for he fubfifted cn 
bread, fruits, and tea) aftonithed all who 
They were furprifed that a 
man of his fortune fhould come in a mer- 
chantfhip without even a fervant to attend 
him. . 1 told them that he confulzed the 
bencfit of mankind more than his own con- 
venience, but they had not virtue enough 
to comprehend. me; indeed the common 
people are the moft vindi€tive and iangui- 
nary wretches that ever cxifted, as fcarce a 
week pafics without murder. But the 
frequency of this crime fhould, in a great 
meafurc, be attributed to a feeble and cor- 
xupt goverrment. There are at Venice 
hords of indigent. nobility called . Bar- 
nabotti, who, being too poor to exift at 
home, are, when armed with authority by 


“the Senate, let loofe vpon the defencvelels 
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inhabitants of their cities in Dalmatia, and 
iflands of the Adriatic. 
defpots every thing within their power is tg 
be obtained by a bribe, and nothing with, 
cut it: fo that their decifions in  civif 
caufes are purchafed,, and affaffination too 
hasits price. The Proveditor of this ifland 
is not indeed a Barnabotto, but he has not 
fortitude, nor perhaps virtue enough to cor. 
re&t the fyftem of government purfued by 
his predecefiors, which is worfe than can be 
well imagined, The town of Zante is nar, 
row and long, extending itfelf on the fea 
fhore. Behind it is a fteep hill, the fum. 
mit of which has a fortrefs or caftle in 
ruins. The bay is capacious, but fo much 
expofed to the north and north-eaft winds, 
as to be extremely dangerous for vefiels, 
We are now lying in the middle of feven 
line of battle fhips. You will not imagine 
that I, who am {o partial to Venice, would 
be prejudiced againft its fleet, when I tél] 
you, that although the Venetians poffefs 
fourteen fail of the line, betides frigates, of 
which they boaft immoderately, their navy 
is moft defpicable; and in reality, it is im- 
poffible to be otherwife, as long as the pre. 
fent defective naode of nautical education, 
and the prefent invidious diftin@ion be. 
tween their officers, fubfift. None but 
noble Venetians can have the command of 
a fhip; and only four years fervice are.re. 
quired to qualify them for the charge, 
Their inability in this important ftation 
would be too detrimental to the intereft of 
the republic, if it were not for the ex. 
perience of the mafters (J capitani) who 
are no other than the nurfes of the governa. 
vori or commanders. ‘Thete.men are taken 
from merchantfhips for the purpofe; and 
are generally good pilots in the Mediter- 
rancan.. The navy is compofed of thips 
and galleys: the captains of the latter, 
though now become ufelefs, take pre. 
cedence of the former, being of prior 
eftablifhment. Their uniform is fcarlet, 
the other blue and white, like ours. You 
will naturally fuppofe, that the officers of 
the men of war being fuch as I have 
defcribed them, the crews can be no other 
than a poor, cowardly, undifciplined ban- 
ditti, for fo they are. On board the 
Galatea they continually refufe obedience 
to the orders of their fuperiors, and are 
kept from mutiny by.a company of Efela 
vonian foldiers ftationed on the quatter. 
deck. But I have faid more than enough 
upon this fubje@, I will change it for 2 
better. When I got up on the morning of 
our arrival, I beheld the objcét 1 moft 
defired to fee, I beheld, oh let me write it 
in Italics, the main Land of Greece ‘th 
Peloponnefus ; and never did the appearance 
of any country give more delight. As | 
gazed upon the coaft of Elis not many 
miles from that facred place in which the 
olympic games, the nurie of Grecian va 
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gnd enterprife, were celebrated, the melan- 
choly reflection of its departed glory fuc- 
ceeded the joy I at firft felt. I looked 
fteadfaftly upon it, my remembrance made 
my forrow infupportavie, and I burft into 
tears) Noman ever knew the Greeks who 
did not admire them zbove all other peo- 
ple: how then couid I behold their country 
without lamenting the lofs of fuch inhabi- 
tants?-This and the adjacent iflands were 
governed by Ulyfies, and furnithed their 
quota of fhips and troops for the Trojan 


expedition. 


Conftantinople and its cuftoms 
have been fo often defcribed, that 
we fhall not give any extraét from 
it, although Mr. Watkins has been 
very copious in his defcription ; but 
of Athens we fhall copy from him 
largely. 

Though numerous the injuries of times 
of nature, of war, and of accidents, which 
Athens has fuffered, its antiquities are ftill 
extant as monuments of its fuperior gran- 
deur and beauty over all the cities that ever 
exifted. High upon a rock, to which there 
is no poffible accefs but by the weftern 
end, are the ruins of the Acropolis. 
Cecrops chofe it as a place of retreat and 
defence for thofe inhabitants of Attica 
whom he had collected from the fur- 
rounding villages, &c. I cannot poffibly 
imagine any thing of the kind more mag- 
nificent than its Propylza or veftibule. It 
was built by Pericles, who coated the front 
and fteps with white polifhed marble. Its 
five gates ftill remain, but the largeft or 
central is the enly one not filled up. Be- 
tween them are doric pilafters, which con- 
tribute much to the beauty of their ap- 
pearance. Indeed to behold this editice 
without the livelieft fenfations of admira- 
tion and pleafure, even as it now is, feems 
to me impoffible, conceive then what it 
muft have been when embellifhed by the 
fculpture of Phidias, and unimpared. The 
firt object that meets the eye on paffing it 
is the temple of Minerva, called Parthenon 
in honour of her virginity, and from its 
dimenfion of a hundred feet in width 
Ecatompedon. It was held in the higheft 
veneration by the Athenians, as the fup- 
pofed habitation of their tutelary deity, 
whofe ftatue it contained. In this cele- 
brated image, which was made of gold and 
ivory, 36 cubits in height, Phidias dif- 
played all his art. When the Perfians 


took pofleffion of this city, they burnt 
the Parthenon with the other temples, and 
I might fay fortunately, as it happened at 
a period but little antecedent to the time 
When the polite atts had attained to per- 
fection; when Pericles with the aid of 
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Phidias, Callicrates and I@inus rebuilt it. 
The emperor Hadrian, whofe attachment 
te Athens was continually difplayed in his 
munificence, repaired it fo effectually, that 
it continued almoft entire from his reign to 
1687, when unfortunately a bomb fired 
from the camp‘ of Morofini, the Venetian 
general who betieged Athens, fell upon 
and deftroyed the roof. Its decay. fince 
that accident has. been rapid, and its riche 

ornaments pillaged. It was raifed on a 
bafe of fix fteps: its periftyle had forty-fix 
columns—eight channelled in each frcnt, 
and fifteen plain at the fides. They are 
forty-one feet and a half in height, and fix 
in diameter. Its mutilated entablature 
reprefents battles between the Athenians 
and Centaurs, with religious ceremonies, 
proceffions, &c. On the pofticus was 
fculptured the birth of Minerva. It is 
lamentable to behold the ravages that tra- 
vellers haye made upon the inimitable 
rclievi of this and the other temples. With 
difficulty I difcover what they reprefent, as 
not a figure is entire. The nobleft fculp- 
ture of Athens that has efcaped the injuries 
of time, &c. is now fcattered over Europe, 
and lodged in the cabinets of nations, whofe 
barbarous anceftors were not known even 
by name to the polifhed inhabitants of 
Greece. The Parthenon was the principal 
temple of the Acropolis, and generally the 
moft admired; but I think with little 
reafon, as that of Neptune named Erectheus, 
is of far more elegant, if of lefs noble 
archite@ture. It is like the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, the unrivalled mafterpiece of its 
kind. When I had feen the Corinthian 
temple at Nifmes called La Maifon Quarrée, 
I defpaired of ever again beholding a 
building that would afford me fuch com- 
fort in the contemplation of it. In Italy 
and Sicily I found nothing comparable 
with it, but on turning from the Parthenon 
how great was my altonifhment and de- 
light to behold a model of Ionic ftru@ure, 
than which nothing could be more fim- 
ple, and yet more fublime! It is im- 
poffible to miftake it from the defcription 
of Paufanias who calls it diplous Oichema~- 
a double building, the two parts of it, be- 
ing joined together at right angles. The 
one is dedicated to Neptune or Erectheus, 
and the other to Minerva Polias—Prote&- 
refs of the citadel. By their junction the 
Athenians fymbolized the reconciliation of 
thefe deities after their conteft for naming 
Athens. In the former was the falt fpring 
produced by a blow of Neptune’s trident : 
in the latter the olive tree---Minerva’s 
more profitable gift, and her image faid to 
have fallen from heaven, which was 
guarded by a ferpent of uncommon fize 
called ofcouros Ophis, the fuperftitious 
Paufanias knew not whether ta receive or 
reject this miraculous tory. Adjoining to 
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the Polias is a fmall temple erected in 
honour of Pandrofos---the faithful daughter 
of Cecrops. To her and her two fifters 
Herfe and Aglauros, Minerva entrufted a 
cheft which contained the infant Erectheus 
guarded by a ferpent, with ftrict and 
folemn injunétion not to exaniine its con- 
tents. The curiofity of the two elder pre- 
vailed over every other confideration, and 
induced them to open it, when they were 
immediately rendeved frantic and threw 
themfelves over a precipice. Pandrofos 
Was true to her charge, and therefore wor- 
fhipped jointly with Minerva: fo that when 
a heifer was facrificed to the goddefs, it 
Was accompanied with a fheep to her. The 
order of architefture in this temple is (I 
believe) no where to be found but here; 
its entablature being fupported by five 
feraale figures (originally fix) called Caria- 
tides inftead of columns. As this buildin 

was conftru€ted about fifty years after ti 

fack of Athens by the Perfians, it is con- 
jeCtured, and with all probability, that the 
erder was defigned as a fatire upon Arte- 
mifia queen of Halicarnafflus in Caria; 
who, though in origin a Greek, affifted the 
Perfian with a fleet againft her mother- 
country. The Cariatides are admirably 
finifhed, and their robes extremely grace- 


ful, as is alfo their head drefs. Thefe- 


figures have been fpelled Caryatides trom a 
fuppofition that they were intended to re- 
prefent women of Carya in Peloponnctus, a 
city in league with the Perfians; but this 
is a weak conjeéture, as their Afiatic drefs 
alone will prove the contrary. The Pan- 
drofium contained Minerva’s olive tree 
called Pagecpics trom its branches bending 
downwards when they had grown up to 
the roof. Thetfe are the only remains of 
the Acropolis, the foundations of the walls 
excepted. I vifit the divine Ereétheum 
every day, and am only fearful that the 
barbarian muflulmans who garrifon the 
citadel will fufpe¢t me of fome defign 
againft it, and by exclufion, debar me of 
the moft exquifite pleafure 1 can receive at 
Athens. 


We have already faid, we could 
not find much either to blame or 
praife. One of the greatelt faults, 
is a very common one with our mo- 
dern travellers, that is, to introduce 
their accounts of the places they 
vifit by an hiflorical deduétion; a 
method which pays no great com- 

liment to their readers, for they 
feldom introduce any thing but what 
every perion of education is ac- 
quainted with. Mr. Watkins’s ftile 
is however pleafing, and fome of his 
defcriptions animated, 


Aw Exquiry Concernine Por. 
TICAL JUSTICE, AND ITs 1y. 


FLUENCE ON GENERAL Virtyg: 


AND Haprixess. By William 
Godwin, 2 Vol. 4to. London, 
1793. 


Mr. Godwin is well kriown in the 
literary and political worlds, and 
great expettations have been formed 
by his friends of this work. | In his 
preface he obferves, that works of 
an,clementary kind, that treat of the 
principles of f{cience, are held in 
great eftimation; and that thefe ate 
f{uperceded by fubfequent, works, as 
larger and more extended views of 


. thefe {ciences open: it would there. 


fore be ftrange, if fomething of the 
kind was not to appear in politics, 
after the light which has been thrown 


on that fubje& by the recent difcuf-’ 


fions of America and France, 

This work originated, our author 
fays, in his mind, from a conviftion 
of the unavoidable corruption of 
mofarchy, and which arofe from 
the reading of the Latin hiftorians, 
Swift, Rouffeau; Helvetius, and the 
Syfteme de la Nature. He began the 
compofition of it in May 1791, and 
has faboured unremittingly at it ever 
fince. He confefles he has advanced 
fome ideas entirely new, and with 
great boldnefs; and exprefles fome 
apprehenfions, whether the publica- 
tion may not draw on him {ome 
angry profecution. 

Book I. is employed on the tmpor- 
tance of political inftitutions ; he ex- 
amines the opinions of men on that 
head, and juftly concludes, that the 
{cience of politics is highly impor- 
tant, and worthy the attention of 
all. He then adverts to the fre- 
quency of war, both among the an- 
cients and moderns, and introduces 
Swift’s admirable ridicule on the 
caufes of war. (Gulliver, part IV, 
c. I.) Mr. Godwin then proceeds, 
Book I, Chap. II1. to fome meta- 
phyfical difquifitions refpe€ting in. 
nate principles, and juftly concludes, 
that the moral qualities of men, are 
the produce of the impreffions made 
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upon them, arid that there is in them 
no original propenfity to evil. 
There are, he obferves, (chap. IV.) 
three principal caufes of moral im- 
provement—Literdture, of the ad- 
vantages atifing from which he 
{peaks highly ; Lducatton, which, in 
the common acceptation of the 
word, he thinks. vety inefficacious ; 
and Political Fuflice. The influence 
of political inftitutions, he afferts, in 
the prefent {tate of the world, does 
not operate to the advantage of man- 
kind; which he proceeds to exem- 
plify. Robbery and fraud, the two 
great vices of iociety, arife from the 
great inequality of property, by 
which vaft numbers ‘are deprived of 
every accommodation that can render 
life tolerable; from the oftentation of 
the rich, which, by the contraft, 
points out to the poor man, and 
makes him feel with greater poig- 
nancy his own miferies; and, from 
their tyranny, infolence and ufurpa- 
tion: all which caufes are rendered 
permanent by various circumftances, 
which he enumerates. 

In chapter VI. our author pro- 
ceeds to prove that human inven- 
fidns are capable of perpetual im- 
provements, and anfwers the objec- 
tions raifed to thefe principles from 
moral and phylical caufes, from na- 
tional character, and from the in- 
fluence of luxury. In.this part he is 
too diffufe fur us to follow him, but 
his reafoning is ftrong, and his po- 
fitions well founded, He aifferts 
with great juftice, that every people 
are capable of enjoying liberty, and 
that the real and only enemies of li- 
berty are the higher orders, who 
profit by the flavery of their fellow- 
creatures. 

In the fecond book he proceeds 
todevelope the principles of fociety, 
to treat of juftice, fuicide, duty, and 
of the equality of mankind, which, 
he fays, is either phyfical or moral ; 
and this leads to his fifth chapter, or 
the Rights of Man, and of the exer- 
cife of private judgement. This 
beok is long, but is only preparatory 
fo his main objet, 

Vou, FH 
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. The principles of political governs 
ment occupy the third book ; of this 
he enquires into the various fyftems 
of political writers, the firft clafs of 
which affert that government is 
founded in political ftrength, the fe- 
cond that it is jure divino, and the 
third, that it arifes from the focial 
contraét. All which hypothefes he 
rejetts, and proceeds to enquire into 
what. He conceives to be the true 
foundation, and fays, “ that as go- 
vernment is a tranfaétion in the 
name, and for the benefit of the 
whole, every member of the commu- 
nity ought to have fome fhare in the 
adminittration ; and this neceflarily, 
in extended States, produces a dele- 
gation of power, or general reprefen- 
tation. 

This leads to the fcene of legifla- 
tion, to the fubje& of obedience, and 
to the various forms of government. 
In this part he is of opinion, that 
fimplicity is chiefly to be defired, 
and that in any improvement in the 
form of government, the quantity: 
and period muft be determined by 
the degrce of knowledge exifting in 
a country. 

Book LV. contains various mifcel- 
laneous principles ; as, OF refiftance, 
in which he juftly obferves, that 
force fhould rarely be applied, and 
only where there is a {mall profpeé 
of fuccefs, or where the objeé& is 
effential. Reafoning, he obleries, 
is the legitimate mode of revolutions, 
arid the only godd mode of effeé- 
ing them; here too perfuafion is the 
proper inftrument. Of pdlitical af- 
fociations ; of the fpecies of reforrt 
to be defired; of tyranny, and of the 
cultivation of truth ; of fincerity ; and 
he concludes this volume with the 
chapter on the tendency of virtue. 

In this vaft circuit, Mr. Godwin 
has, as he obferves, advanced many 
things new, and niany which, in the 
prefent humour of the people of this 
nation, will be thought romantic, 
efpécially thofé who are, or pretend 
to be, enamoured of the Englifh 
conititution. His hatred of imo- 
narchy : great, but his abhorrence 
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of ariflocracy is much greater, and 
we think much nfore jult, fince we 
know not any great injury even a bad 
king can do his people, but by the 
help of an ariltocracy. Mr. God- 
win will appear, from what we 
have faid, to be a warm, and, we muft 
confefs, a very perfuafive advocate 
for a pure democracy. 

His fecond volume proceeds to 
enter into a difcuffion of the va- 
rious fyftems of government, an ac- 
count of which we fhall referve for 
our next Magazine, 


An Historicat JourNAL OF THE 

. Transactions oF Port JAck- 
son AND Norrotk Istann; 
with the Difcoveries which have been 
made in New South Wales, and in 
the Southern Ocean, fince the Publ- 
cation of Phillips’s Voyage. Com- 
piled from official Papers, by john 
Hunter, Efg. With Plates. 4to. 
London, 1793. 


Much has been written refpe&ing 
the new fettlements at Botany Bay, 
yet we are not without hopes of 
extratting from this volume fome- 
thing which may be new to our 
readers. We fhall be the more co- 
pious in our review, as feveral of 
our correfpondents have wifhed for 
information refpe&ting this fettle- 
ment, and we have not before been 
able to gratify them as we would 
with. 

The Sirius, of 20 guns, and Sup- 

ly tender, were appointed to con- 
vey the firft flect of tran{ports to Bo- 
tany Bay. To the former fhip Mr. 
Hunter was appointed fecond cap- 
tain, with a commiflion to command 
her during the abfence of Captain 
Phillips. The fleet failed from the 
Mother-bank, May 12, 1787, and 
confifted of the above fhips, fix tranf- 
ports, having 600 males, and 200 
females, on board, and 160 marines, 
and three ftorefhips. 

Having touched at Teneriffe to 
refrcfh the flcet, it failed afterwards 
to Rio Janicro; in this part of the 
voyage, the whole flect buried only 
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fixteen perfons. The fleet then 
failed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
where having laid ina uantity of 
live flock, they firetched away for 
their deftined port. Soon after the 

left the Cape, Capt. Phillips left them, 
and proceeded fingly in the Supply, 
The Supply reached Botany Bay 
the 18th, and the reft of the fleet the 
19th and goth of January, 1788, 

At Botany Bay they found no. 
thing to recommend it as a place to 
form an infant fettlement; there. 
fore they proceeded to examine the 
coaft to the northward, and fixed on 
a place named by Capt. Cook, Port 
Jackfon. Juft as they were getting 
under fail, two large fhips under 
French colours appeared in the 
ofling, which proved to be the Bouf. 
fole and Aftrolabe, employed on 
dilcoveries. 

The Englifh arrived all fafe at the 
deftined port, and had frequent in- 
terviews with the natives, whom 
they found to be numerous, lively, 
and inquifitive, but go entirely 
naked, nor have they a building of 
any kind to fhelter them: they be 
chiefly on what the fea affords. 

The fettlement was immediately 
begun, and Lieut. King, with fix 
men and a few conviéts, embarked 
for Norfolk Ifland. On _ their 
voyage thither, in lat. 31° 36/ fouth, 
and about 140 leagues to the eaft- 
ward of the coaft of New Holland, 
they fell in with a {mall ifland, 
which was named Lord Howe's 
Ifland, In March they began to 
build huts and barracks for the 
winter. 

Ona cove of Port Jackfon, named 
Sydney Cove, Governor Phillips 
fixed his refidence. Some of t 
conviéts, who ftrayed from the fet- 
tlement, were found murdered by 
the natives ; and as the winter ape 
proached, thefe latter appeared ina 
miferable and ftarving condition. 
The tranfports having delivered their 
ladings, failed for England, fome of 
them calling at China in their way 
home. 

‘The governor, in September, dif- 
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patched Capt. Hunter in the Sirius 
to the Cape of Good Flope, to pro- 
cure provifions. This proved a 
very difagreeable voyage at that fea- 


‘fon, Capt. Hunter determined to 


proceed to the eaftward, and round 
Cape Horn; and amid{t continued 
gales of wind, arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 1ft of January, 
1789; here Capt. Hunter was in- 
formed that two of the tranfports 
from Botany Bay had arrived in 
great diftrels, Having taken on 
board twelve months proviftons for 
the fettlement, he failed back again, 
and on the gth of May anchored in 
Sydney Cove. 

On Mr. Hunter’s return, he found 
one of the natives at the Englith 
fettlement, who had been taken by 
ftratagem ; but having received good 
treatment, appeared well {fatisfied 
with his fituation. The fmall-pox 
had, however, broke out among the 
natives, and great numbers of them 
died in a milerable manner; and fe- 
veral of the fettlers, Capt. Hunter 
was informed, had been loft in the 
woods, {uppofed to have been killed 
by the natives, He found a place 
at the head of the harbour cleared, 
and formed into a farm, called Rofe 
Hill; but there was a great want of 
frefh water, and the corn harveft 
yielded very bad, 

Governor Phillips, Capt. Hunter, 
and other officers, made many ex- 
curfions up and crofs‘the country, in 
which they parted from, and nearly 
loft, fome of their companions 3 and 
on their return, Capt. Hunter took 
a furvey of Broken Bay and Botany 
Bay, which he defcribes, and of 
which he has given a good chart. 

_In Jan. 1790, no fhip being ar- 
rived from Europe with provitions, 
the officers began to be uneafy; and 
to eafe the fettlement, the governor 
determined to difpatch the Sirius 
and Supply to Norfolk Ifland with 
one company of marines, and 186 
convicts ; where, after having landed 
them, the Sirius was wrecked, but 
the principal part of the provifions 
and bread was faved, The fituation 
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of this infant colony was now very 
critical ; fhort of provifions, and in 
no certainty of receiving a fupply 
foon, they muft have been brought 
to great diftrefs, but they fortunately 
gained a large fupply of birds, which 
{ettled every night on an elevated 
part of the ifland. They, however, 
fuffered much; nor were they ree 
lieved till the 7th of Auguft, when 
two tranfports with provifions, and 
200 more conviéts, arrived, and 
brought the intelligence that five 
fhips and 980 conviéts had arrived 
at Port Jackfon. They now heard 
of the unhappy fate of the Guardian. 
The furf beats all round this 
ifland with great violence, and it is 
very difficult to find a good land- 
ing; a boat, employed in bringing 
people from one of the fhips, was 
loft, and feveral perfons perifhed, 
In Jan. 1791, the Supply and a 
Dutch fnow, laden with provifions, 
arrived; in which fhips Captain 
Hunter and his people returned to 
Port Jackfon, where the governor 
entered into a contra& with the 
mafter of the Dutch {now to carry 
the officers and company of the Si- 
rius to England. 
Captain Hunter inferts here a 
fhort account of Norfolk Ifland. 
On his return to Port Jackfon, 
he found great improvements made 
at Rofe Hill; a confiderable town 
laid out, many buildings ereéted, and 
roads cut, with about 263 acres of 
land cleared for corn ; but he feenis 
to have no great opinion of the foil, 
and fays it will require much ma- 
nure, much dreffing, and good far- 
mers to manage it; and from: what 
happened, while Capt. Hunter was 
there, he thinks it will be often fub- 
je& to droughts; but fays, both this, 
place and Norfolk Iflandare healthy. 
The natives now became better ac- 
quainted with the Englifh, and fome 
of them vifited the governor, But 
in an excurfion made into the coun- 
try, hoftilities commenced, and the 
governor was wounded with a {pear. 
Capt. Hunter embarked with his 
officers and men on board the Dutch 
Ffa {nowy 
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{now, the 27th of March, 1791, and 
arrived at Batavia, Sept. 27, where 
he purchafed the {now, and arrived 
fafe in her in England.’ 

At the end of this journal, our 
author inferts a letter to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, containing direc- 
tions for failing from New South 
‘Wales ta England. 


ADU 


After the voyage of Capt. Hunter, 
Lieut, King’s journal is inferted. 
This officer, after having affifted in 
the fettlement of Port Jackfon, was 
diref&ted to proceed, with two offi- 
cers, four men, and fifteen conviéts, 
nine male, and fix female, to Nor- 
folk Ifjand, and arrived there on 
the egth of February, 1788, but 
were until the gd of March before 
they could find a place proper to 
Jand at. Having fixed on a ipot 
near a rivulet of water for the {et- 
tlement, Lieut. King finding the 
land over-run with wood and un- 
derwood, immediately fet the peo- 
ple to work to clear the land, fow 
jeeds,&c, They fortunately found 
a fupply of turtle, and on a furvey, 
difcovered fome of the flax plants, 
mentioned by Capt. Cook. By the 
aft of April, the feeds, procured at 
the Cape of Good Hope, were out 
of the ground, and likely to do 
well, but thofe brought from Eng- 
Jand, in general, failed. The men 
were employed in building a ftore- 
hhoufe ; and finding the plants blight- 
ed by a ftrong fouth-weft wind, Mr. 
King was obliged to remove his 
a to a place covered 

y amount, 

The fettlement was now brought 
jnto fome order; fome men were 
employed in clearing a road, others 
in building a houfe for the gover- 
nor, and huts for the men, The 
rats and grub-worm became very 
mea ee! to them; moft of the 

wes brought to the ifland died, 
and feveral of the people were poi- 
foned by eating fome beans, which 
efembled the Windfor bean, but 
breve reftored by the ule of {weet 






oil. Our fettlers found ana 
fupply of fith in the bays roma 
ifland, and a great number of pi- 
geons, fo tame, that they were 
knocked down with fticks, 

In May the rainy feafon began t 
fet in, but not belies the te wa 
well fheltered. Mr. King found it 
neceffary to put the people on hort 
allowance of bread and flour, on 
which they continued till the a7th 
of July, when the Supply arrived 
with provifions, feeds, and tools 
for the fettlement. In endeavour. 
ing to get the ftores on fhore, a 
boat was overfet by a heavy furf 
and four people drowned, 

In Oétober the weather began to 
grow warm again, gales of wind 
were lefs frequent, and landing be- 
came fafer. On the 13th of Ofo. 
ber, a fhip arrived with a ferjeant 
and fix marines, two gardeners, and 
thirty-two conviéts. The fhip which 
brought them was fent back with as 
much ufeful timber as could be pro- 
cured, for the fervice of the fettle- 
ment of Port Jackfon, The number 
of fettlers now on the ifland were 
fixteen freemen, forty-fix convitts, 
and two children; and Mr. King 
received orders by the laft fhip from 
Governor Phillips, to allot one or 
two acres of land to each convitt, 
who had behaved well, for his owa 
ufe. On the 8th of January, 1789, 
a male child was born, being the 
firft born on that ifland, and was 
named Norfolk. 

Soon after, Mr. King was in: | 
formed of a con{piracy among the 
conviéts to feize him and his offi- 
cers, to furprize the next veffel that 
fhould come there, and make their 
efcape; and fome of them were fe- 
verely punifhed. On the 26th of 
February they experienced a mof 
dreadful hurricane, attended witha 
heavy rain, and lafted from mid- 
night till noon, Pines and oak 
trees, of the largeft fize, were blown. 
down every inftant, and thrown a 
confiderable diftance from the place 
where they grew: the fettlement re 
ceived great damage, much of 
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live ftock was killed, and the gar- 
dens in general deftroyed. 

The Supply arrived with twenty- 
feven more convicts, and made the 
number on the ifland ninety-four. 
Thefts now became very frequent, 
and the aggreflors were deteéted 
with difficulty. A convict, whofe 
time was expired, was permitted to 
work for himfelf, In June, the 
Supply arrived again with a lien- 
tenant and fourteen marines. One 
of the feamen of the Sirius was per- 
mitted to become a fettler; and in 
January, 1790, the Supply brought 
twenty-two more convicts, In 
March fhe returned again, accom- 
panied by the Sirius, which fhip, as 
we have before related, was unfor- 
tunately loft there. ‘Fhey brought 
with them Lieut. Rofs, who took 
command of the ifland; and Mr. 
King embarked, leaving on_ the 
ifland ninety free perfons, one hun- 
dred and ninety-one male, and 
one hundred female conviéts ; and 
thirty-feven children. Mr. King 
concludes his journal with an ac- 
count of the improvements made at 
Port Jackfon fince he left it, and a 
journal of his voyage to England. 

We are next prefented with an 
account of the Lady Juliana tranf- 
port, which arrived at Port Jack- 
fon the gd of June, 1790. She 
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Parliamentary Debates, continued. 
HE Houle of Lords met on 
Monday, Jan. 29, 1793, agree- 
ably to adjournment, when the fol- 
lowing meflage was brought from 
the king by the Earl of Stafford. 
* GeorGE R, : 

* His majefty has given dire&tions 
“for laying before the Houfe of 
“ Lords, copies of feveral papers 

-“ which have been received from 
‘“‘M. Chauvelin, late minifter ple- 
‘* nipotentiary from the moft chrif- 
* tian king, by his majefty’s fecre- 
“tary of ftate for foreign affairs, 
* and of the anfwers returned there- 
* to; and likewife copy of an order 
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found the fettlement much diftreffed 
by the difappointment occafioned 
from the lofs of the Guardian. 
Three other tranfports arrived foon 
after, bringing the ftores and con- 
viéts faved out of the Guardian, 

In July, 1790, the number of 
convitts at Sydney Cove was feven 
hundred and twenty-nine, at Rofe 
Hill, ong hundred and feventy-nine. 
The number of deaths, in the year 
1790, was one hundred and fifty- 
fix, including four executed, and fix 
drowned, 

On the 21ft of September, 1791, 
the Gorgon arrived with provifion 
flores, and live ftock, feeds, fruit- 
trees, and thirty male conviéts, The 
Queen tranfport arrived foon after 
from Ireland, with provifions and 
one hundred and forty-feven con- 
viéts; and the A@tive tranfport, 
with one hundred and fifty-four 
conviéts : thefe people arrived fick- 
ly, and worn out with confinement. 
In the whole, on baard the Gor- 
gon. and ten tranfports, near nine 
hundred conviéts arrived, Some of 
the tranfports had been fitted for 
the whale fifhery, and as foon as 
they had delivered their cargoes, 
they failed again on that bufinefs. 
This narrative concludes in De- 
cember 1791. 
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** made by his majefty in council, 
*‘ and tranfmitted by his majefty’s 
66 commands to the faid M. Chauve- 
‘Jin, in confequence of the ac- 
counts of the atrocious a& re- 
* cently SS at Paris, 
“In the prefent fituation of af- 
* fairs, his majefty thinks it indif- 
“ penfably neceflary to make a fur- 
‘ther augmentation of his forces 
*¢ by fea and land, and relies on the 
* known affeétion and zeal of the 
*¢ Houfe of Lords, to enable his ma- 
“‘jefty to take the moft effeétual 
‘* meafures in the prefent important 
* conjunéture, for maintaining the 
* fecurity and rights of his own do- 
** minions, 
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s* minions, for fupporting his allies, 
s* and for oppofing views of aggran- 
¢‘ difement and ambition on the 
part of France, which would be 
‘¢ at all times dangerous tg the ge- 
‘¢ neral interefts of Europe, but are 
s peculiarly fo, when conneéted 
¢* with the propagation of principles 
sé which lead to the violation of the 
* moft facred duties, and are utterly 
* fubverfive of the peace and order 
S* of all civil fociety. jz.” 

Lord Stafford, at the fame time, 
prefented feveral papers and letters, 
copies of what had pafled between 
Lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin, 
and moved that they fhould be 
taken into confideration on Wed- 
nefday following. 

The like meflage was delivered 
by Mr. Dundas in the Houfe of 
Commons; on which Mr, Pitt ob- 
ferved, that he fhould referve what 
he had to fay until the houfe fhould 
take the communication into con- 
fideration. After fome altercation 
between Mr. Pitt, Lord Wycombe, 
and Mr. Fox, the houfe agreed to 
confider of the meflage on Thurf- 
day. 
This bufinefs in the Houfe of 
Lords was poftponed on account 
of the papers not being printed ; 
and the like motion of adjournment 
was made in the Commons. 

On Friday, Feb.1, Lord Lauder- 
dale rofe to move for certain papers, 
tending to explain the true ftate of 
the queftion between Great Britain 
and France. He firft wifhed to 
know if any requifition had been 
made by the United States of Hol- 
land on the fubje& of the Scheldt. 
Secondly, What correfpondence had 

affed between Lord Grenville and 
Mr. Chauvelin, between July and 
November., Thirdly, If any offer 
had been made by. the executive 
council of France to our minifter 
at the Hague. And, fourthly, What 
had paffed between the Britifh mi- 
nifters and any other agent of 
France. All cone he moved 
for. To which Lord Grenville 
obje&ted, as not ufeful to the difcuf- 


fion of the day. Holland, he faid 
had applied for aid. There was ae 
papers in office of any correfpon- 
dence whatever on the affairs of 
France, other than thofe on the 
table. He had converfed with M, 
Chauvelin, and had ftatéd to him a 
difpofition in the government to 
corre{pond with him, but not in an 
official way. As to the correfpon- 
dence at the Hague, there would be 
a great impropriety in difclofing its 
The motions being negatived, Lord 
Grenville rofe to move the confi- 
deration of the king’s meflage. He 
entered on the bufinefs of the kin 

of France’s execution, declared his 
abhorrence of the a&, and endea, 
voured to fhew the neceffity we 
were under of putting a check to 
the progrefs of F¥ench principles, 
After touching on various other 
points, he concluded with moving 
an addrefs in the ufual ftyle. 

Earl Stanhope faid he rofe on 
one of the moft important occafions 
he ever witneffed, to declare his 
opinion, that the war now begin- 
ning and pregnant with ruin to 


England, was brought on by the. 


minifters, provoked by no aggrefe 
fion. That Great Britain had nei- 
ther been injured or infulted, and 
every man of humanity ought to 
exert himfelf to avert the threatened 
evil, which might yet be avoided, 
if minifters would fhake off falfe 
pretences, and att openly. The 
real motive of the war was a diflike 
to the principles of the French revo- 
lution ; but would war extinguifh 
them? How were we to oppofe 
a people, who had an army of 
100,000 men? He concluded with 
moving an amendment to the ad- 
drefs, praying his majefty to exert 
every means to avert from this 

country the calamities of a war. 
Lord Carlifle oppofed the amend- 
ment, as we did not know with 
whom to treat, and he confidered 
the war as awar of juft defence. 
Lords Darnley, Porchefter, and 
Kinnoul alfo oppofed it. In 
{upport of the amendment, Lord 
Lauderdale 
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Lauderdale rofe. He fpoke with 
great feverity of the a&t lately com- 
mitted in France, but attributed it 
to the fanguinary manifefto of the 
Duke of Brunfwick, which had in- 
flamed the paffions of the multitude, 
He had threatened to deftroy Paris, 
and exterminate all who dared to 
oppofe this arrogance of defpotifm. 
Minifters, he faid, had endeavoured 
to inflame the minds of the people 
here againft France; and when he 
heard the intemperate language of 
Mr. Burke and Mr, Windham, 
could he wonder at the French be- 
ing exafperated? With re{peft to 
our abilities to carry on the war, 
where could we find refources, or 
where could we make an «ttack ? 
lf we wanted their Weft India 
iflands, they were not anxious to 
retain them. His lordfhip con- 
cluded with conjuring miniiters to 
refle& on the horrors into which 
they were likely to plunge their 
country. 

Lord Stormont and the Lord 
Chancellor {poke on the other fide, 
and Lord Lanfdowne in favour of 
the amendment ; which being ne- 
gatived without a divifion, the ad- 
“drefs paffed. 

In the Houfe of Commons the 
like motion for papers was made 
by Mr. Grey, and met the fame fate; 
alter which Mr, Pitt began a folemn 
appeal to the feelings of the houfe 
on the late tragical event in France. 
He then: proceeded to cenfure the 
principles promulgated in that coun- 
try, which, he faid, were fown in 
countries where their armies could 
not reach, and went over in detail 
the tranfa@tions which had brought 
on the prefent ftate of affairs; after 
which he moved an addrefs fimilar 
tothe meflage, Mr. Fox and others 
oppofed it on nearly the fame 
grounds as it was combated in the 
Houfe of Lords; after which the 
addrefs was voted without a di- 
vifion, 

On Monday, Feb. 4, the houfe 
tefolved that an additional number 
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of 20,000 feamen fhould be granted 
for the year 1793. 

On Tuefday, Feb-s5, the judges, 
according to order, attended to de 
liver their opinions upon the quef- 
tion referred to them in the laft 
feffion : “ whether the inftrument 
in queftion be a writ fufficient in 
law to certify, according to the 
ftatute of the 6th of Queen Anne, 
that Francis Vifcount Dumblain, on 
the 14th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord 1790, appeared in 
chancery, in open court, and took 
and fabferibed the oaths and de- 
claration therein mentioned?” The 
chief baron declared the unani- 
mous opinion of the judges to be 
in the affirmative. 

Information having been re- 
ceived, that the French executive 
council had declared war again 
Great Britain and Holland, on 
Monday, Feb, 11, Lord Grenville 
delivered a meffage from his ma- 
jefty, which was read, and is as fol- 
lows. 

“G.R. 

‘*‘ His majefty thinks proper to 
acquaint the Houfe of Lords, that 
the affembly now exercifing the 
powers of government in Frarice 
have, without previous notice, di- 
re€ted a€ts of hoftility to be com- 
mitted againft the perfons and pro- 
erty of his majefty’s fubjeéts in 
beach of the law of nations, and 
of the moft pofitive ftipulations of 
treaty, and have fince, on the moft 
groundlefs pretences, a€tually de- 
clared war againft his majefty and 
the united provinces. Under the 
circumftances of this wanton and 
unprovoked aggreffion, his majefty 
has taken the neceffary fteps to 
maintain the honour of his crown, 
and to vindicate the rights of his 
people; and his majefty relies with 
confidence on the firm and effec- 
tual fupport of the Houfe of Lords, 
and on the zealous exertions of a 
brave and loyal Lge ae in pro- 
fecuting a-juft and neceflary war; 
and in endeavouring, under the 
bleffing 
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bleffing of providence, to oppofe 
an effectual barrier to the further 
progrefs of a fyftem which ftrikes 
at the fecurity and peace of all in- 
dependent natiois, and is purfued 
in open defiance of every prin- 
ciple of moderation, good faith, 
humanity, arid juftice. é 

“‘ In a caufe of fuch general con- 
cern, Kis majefty has every reafon 
to hope for the cordial co-operation 
of thofe powers who are united 
with his majefty by the ties of al- 
liance, or who feel an intereft in 
preventing the extenfion of anarchy 
and confufion, and in contributing 
to the fecurity ard tranquillity of 
Europe. G. R.” 

The houfe ordered the meflage td 
be taken into confideration on the 
morrow. 

On which day, when thé attend- 
ance of peers was uncommonly 
numerous, Lord Grenville, in a 
{peech of confiderable length, vin- 
dicated the condué of minifters 
in entering upon a war, which he 
ftated to be unavoidable, and in- 
fifted that the French were the ag- 
grefflors, In the courfe of his 
ipeech, his lordfhip drew a com- 
parifon between the different ftate 
and refourees of the two countries, 
in which he gave, in every refpeét, 
a decided fuperiority to Great Bri- 
tain, and threw out fome farcafms 
on the French fyftem of finance, 
particularly on their unbounded 
creation of affignats, and the re- 
fources which they boafted for 
furtheremiffionsof them. He con- 
cluded by moving an addrefs of 
thanks and {upport to his majefty. 

The Duke of Portland rofe to 
fecond the motion. Though war, 
he faid, was pregnant with calami- 
ties, he thought it was more dan- 
gerous for this country to continue 
at peace, if pur inattivity tended to 
encourage the propagation of French 
panceit: principles which he con- 
fidered as fubverfive of all govern- 
ment and order, and he was there- 

fore now ready to fupport his 
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majefty’s minifters in what he cori.’ 


ceived to be a neceflary war. 
_Lords Stanhope, Lauderdale, and 
the Marquis of Lanfdowne oppofed 


the addrefs, and contended that we. 


were the aggreflors. Some other 
noble lords {poke on the fide of mi- 
niftry; after which the addrefs 
paffed. . 

The like meffage, having been de: 
livered to thé Houle of Comnions, 
on Tuefday, Feb, 12, Mr. Pitt, ina 
very brilliant and animated fpeech, 
defended the principles of the wat 
in which we were bo to engage, 
as founded in juftice and found 
policy. He contended that the 
French were the. aggreffors, and 
that it was neceflary to prefcribe 
limits to the unjuft ufurpations and 
boundlefs ambition of the French, 
And; firmly perfuaded that thefe 
were the fentiments of the people 
of this country, he fhould move, 
that an humble addrefs be prefented 
to his majefty ; which was, as ufual, 
an echo of the mefflage. 

_Mr. Fox combated the argument 
of Mri Pitt, with his ufual abilities, 
in a {peech of great length, and in- 
fifted that the war was unneceflary, 
— and impolitic. 

Many other members fpoke, after 
which Mr, Pitt’s motion was car- 
ried without a divifion, 

Notwithftanding thefe repeated 
defeats, the minority refolved to 
make one more attempt to preferve 
peace to their country, and, on 

‘Monday the 18th, Mr. Fox, aftera 
long {peech, moved a ftring of re 
folutions, importing that it was 
neither for the honour nor the 
intereft of this country, that a war 
fhould bé entéred into for the fake 
of regulating the internal govern. 
ment of France; that on no ac- 
count was war juftifiable, except 
preceded by négociation; that a 
proper train of negociation was not 
adopted by minifters, ner did they 
fuggeft a mode of redrefs ; and com 
cluding with general terms of cen 
fure on the condyét of miniftersin our 
fy tem 
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fyftem of foreigti politics, particus 
larly relative to Poland, &c. 

A debate then took place, in 
which Mr. Burke fpoke a con- 


fiderable time in anfwer to Mr.. 


Fox; and on the orig being 
put, the houfe divided, when the 
numbers were, for the motion 44, 
againft it 270. 

We have been thus fhort in our 
account of thefe important debates, 
becaufe, on Thurfday the 21ft, Mr. 
Grey, after a very fhort preface, 
moved a ftring of refolutions, evi- 
dently defigned to ferve as a ge- 
neral proteft againft the war, and 
which contains the fubftance of all 
the reafoning which had been ufed 
on the fubjeét. They were— 


That an humble addrefs be prefented to 
his majefty, to affure his majefty that his 
faithful Commons, animated by a fincere 
and dutiful attachment to his perfon and 
family, and to the excellent conftitution of 
this kingdom, as well as by an ardent zeal 
for the intereft and honour of the nation, 
will at all times be ready to fupport his 
majefty in any meafures which a due ob- 
fervance of the faith of treaties, the dignity 
of his crown, or the fecurity of his domi- 
nions, may compel him to undertake. 

That feeling the moft carneit folicitude 
to avert from our country the calamities of 
war, by every means confiftent with ho- 
nour and with fafety, we exprefled to his 
majefty, at the opening of the prefent fef- 
fion, “ our fenfe of the temper and pru- 
*¢ dence which had induced his majefty to 
* obferve a ftri@ neutrality with refpect to 
* the war on the continent, and uniformly 
* to abftain from any inteference in the in- 
** ternal affairs of France ;’’ and our hope 
that the fteps his majefty had taken would, 
have the happy tendency ‘ to render a 
“firm and temperate conduc effectual for 
“ preferving the bleffings of peace.’’ 

. That, with the dcepeft concern, we now 
find ourfelves obliged to relinquifh that 
hope, without any evidence having been 
produced to fatisfy us that his majefty’s 
minifter’s have made fuch efforts as it was 
their duty to make, and as, by his majefty’s 
moft gracious fpeech, we were taught to 
expect, for the prefervation of peace :—It 
is no lefs the refolution than the duty of 
his inajefty’s faithful Commons to fecond 
his efforts in the war thus fatally com- 
menced, fo long as it fhall continue; but 
we deem it a duty equally incumbent upon 
us to folicit his majefty’s attention to thofe 
reafons or pretexts, by which his fervants 
= _— to juitity a conduct on their 
OL. ‘ 
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part which we cannot but confider as having 
contributed, in a great meafure, to produce 
the prefent rupture. 

Various grounds of hoftility againft 
France have been ftated, but none that ap~« 
peared to us to have conftituted fuch art 
urgent and iriperious cafe of neceflity as 
left no room for accommodation, and made 
war unavoidable. The government of 
France has been accufed of having violated 
the law of nations; and the ftipulations of 
exifting treaties, by an attempt to deprive 
the Republic of the United Provinces of 
the exclufive navigation of the Scheldt. 
No evidence, however, has been offered ta 
convince us that this exclufive navigation, 
was, either in itfelf or in the eftimation of 
thofe who were alone interefted in pre-+ 
ferving it, ef fuch importance as to juftify 
a determination in our government to break 
with France on that account. If, in tact, 
the States General had fhewn a difpofition 
to defend their right by force of arms, it 
might have been an inftance of the trueft 
friendfhip to have fuggefted to them, for 
their ferious confideration, how far the af= 
fertion of this unprofitable claim might, in 
the prefent circumftances of Europe, tend 
to bring into hazard the moft effential in« 
terefts of the Republic. But when, on the 
contrary; it has been acknowledged that no 
requifition on this fubjeét was made to his 
majefty, on the part of the States General, 
we are at a lofs to comprehend on what 
grounds of right or propriety we take the 
lead in afferting a claim, in which we are 
not principals, and in which the principak 
party has not; as far as we know, thought 
it prudent or neceflary to call for our in- 
terpofition. 

We mutt further remark, that the point 
in difpute feemed to us to have been re« 
lieved from a material part of its difficultys 
by the declaration of the minifter of foreign 
afiairs in France, that the French nation 
gave up all pretenfions to determine the 
queftion of the future navigation of the 
Scheldt. ‘Whether the terms of this decla- 
ration were peffe@tly fatisfaétory or not, 
they at leaft left the queftion open to pa« 
cific negociation; in which the intrinfic 
value of the object; to any of the parties 
concerned in it; might have been coolly 
and impartially weighed againft the confe- 
quences, to which all of them might be 
expofed by attempting to maintain it by 
force of arms. 

We have been called upon to refift views 
of conqueft and aggrandizement entertained 
by the government of France; ‘at all 
“* times dangerous to the general interefts 
“* of Europe, but’? aflerted to be * pecua 
** liarly fo, when connected with the pro 
‘¢ pagation of principles, which lead to the 
** violation of the moft facred dutics, arid 
*‘ are utterly fubverfive of the peace and 
** order of all civil fociety,”? 
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We admit, that it is the intereft and duty 
of every member of the commonwealth of 
Europe to fupport the eftablifhed fyftem, 
and diitribution of power among the inde- 
pendent fovereigntics, which actually fubfift, 
and to prevent the aggrandizement of any 
ftate, efpecially the moft powerful, at the 
expence of any other ; and, for the honour 
of his majefty’s councils, we do moft ear- 
neftly with, that his minifters had mani- 
fefted a juft fente of the importance of the 
principle to which they now appeal, in the 
courfe of late events, which feemed to us 
to threaten its entire deftruction. 

When Poland was beginning to recover 
from the long calamities of anarchy, com- 
bined with oppreffion; after fhe had efta- 
blifhed an hereditary and limited monarchy 
like our own, and was peaceably employed 
in fettling her internal government, his 
majefty’s minifters, with apparent indif- 
ference and unconcern, have feen her be- 
come the victim of the moft unprovoked 
and unprincipled invafion; her territory 
over-run, her free conftitution fubverted, 
her national independence annihilated, and 
the general principles of the fecurity of na- 
tions wounded through her fide. With all 
thefe evils was France foon after threaten- 
ed, and with the fanae appearance either of 
fupine indifference, or of fecret approba- 
tion, his majefty’s minifters beheld the ar- 
mies of other powers (in evident conceit 
with the oppreffor of Po!an) advancing to 
the invaficn and fubjugation of France, 
and the march of thofe armies diftinguifhed 
from the ordinary hoftilities of civilized 
mations, by manifeftees, which, if their 
principles and menaces had been carried 
into praciice, muft have inevitably pro- 
duced the ‘return ef thit ferocity and bar- 
6¢ barifm in war, wich a beneficent reli- 
“ gion, and enlightenes manners, and true 
*¢ military honowr, have for 2 long time ba- 
¢¢ nifhed from the chriftian world.”? 

No effort appears to have been made to 
check the progrefs of thefe invading ar- 
mics. His majefty’s minifters, user a 
pretended refpect for the rights and inde- 
pendence of other {. vercignsy thought t 
at that time, to retufe even the interpo- 
fition of his m:jetty’s councils and good 
offices, to fave fo great and important a 
portion cf Europe fre:n falling under the 
dominion of a foreign power. B 





gut no 
Sooner, by an ever memorabic reverse of 
fortune, had France repuited her invaders, 
and carried her arms into their territory, 
than his majefty’s minifters, laying afide 
that collufive indifictrence which had 
marked their conduct during the invafion 
of France, began to exprets alarms for the 
general fecurity of Europe, which, as it ap- 
pears to us, they ough: to have ferioufly 
felt, and anight have expretled, with greater 
ju@ice, on the previous fuccefles of her 
powerful adves faries. 





We will not diflemble our opinion, that: 
the decree of the National Convention of 
France of the rgth of November, 1792, was 
in a great meafure liable to the objections 
urged againft it; but we cannot admit that 
a war, upon the fingle ground of fucha 
decree, unaccompanied by any overt acts, 
by which we or our allies might be di. 
rectly attacked, would be juftified as ne. 
ceflary and unavoidable. Certainly not--- 
unlefs, upon a regular demand made by 
his majefty’s minifters of explanation and 
fecurity in behalf of us and our allies, the 
French had refufed to give his majefty 
fuch explanation and fecurity. No fuch 
demand was made. Explanations, it is 
true, have been received and rejected. But 
it well deferves to be remarked and re- 
membered, that thefe explanations were 
voluntarily offered on the part of France, 
not previoufly demanded on ours, as un- 
doubtedly they weuld have been, if it 
had fuited the vicws of his majefty’s mi. 
nifters to have acted frankly and honour- 
ably towards France, and not to have re. 
ferved their complaints for a future period, 
when explanations, however reafonable, 
might come too late, and hoftilities might 
be unavoidable. 

After a review of all thofe confiderations, 
we think it neceflary to reprefent to his 
majefty, that none of the points which 
were in difpute between his minifters and 
the government of France, appear to us to 
have been incapable of being adjufted by 
negotiation, except that aggravation of. 
French ambition, which has been ftated 
to arife from the political opinions of the 
French nation. Thefe indeed, we conceive, 
formed neithcr any definable object of nego- 
tiation, nor any intelligible reafon for hofti- 
lity. They were equally incapable of be. 
ing adjufted by treaty, or of being either 
refuted or confirmed by the events of war. 

Weneednot ftatetohis majeity’s wifdom, 
that force can never cure delufion; and we 
know his majefty’s gocinefs too well te 
fuppofe, that he could ever entertain the 
idea of employing force to deftroy opinions 
by the extipation of thofe who hold them. 

“re grounds, upon which his majefty’s 
minifters have advifed him to refufe the 
renewal of forne avowed public intercourfe 
with the exifting government of France, 
appeare.’ to us neither juftified by the rea- 
ion of the thing itfelf, ner by the ufage of 
nations, ner by any expediency arifing from 
the prefent ftate of circumftances. In all 
negotiations or difcuffions whatfoever, of 
which peace is the real object, the ap- 
pearance of an amicable difpofition, and of 
a readinefs to offer and to accept of pacific 
explanations on both fides, is as neceflary 
and ufeful to enfure fuccefs, as any argu- 
inents founded on ftri@ right. | Nor can it 
be denied, that claims or arguments of any 
Kind, urged in hoftile or haughty language, 

» however 

















however equitable or valid in themfelves, 
are more likely to provoke than to con- 
ciliate the oppofite party. Deploring, as 
we have ever done, tle melancholy event 
which has lately happened in France, it 
would yet have been fome confolation to 
us to have heard, that the powerful inter- 
pofition of the Britifh nation on this fub- 
ject had at leaft been offered, although it 
fhou'd unfortunately have been rejected. 
But, inftead of receiving fuch confolation 
from the conduct of his majefty’s minitfters, 
we have feen them with extreme aftonith- 
ment employing, as an incentive to hoftili- 
ties, an event, which they had made no 
effort to avert by negotiation. This inac- 
tion they could only excufe on the prin- 
ciple, that the internal conduct of nations 
(whatever may be our opinions of its mo- 
rality) was no proper ground for interpofi- 
tion and remonftrance from foreign ftates; 
—a principle, from which it muft ftill 
more clearly follow, that fuch internal con- 
duét could never be an admiffible, juftify- 
ing reafon for war. 

We cannot refrain from obferving, that 
fuch frequent allufions as have been mace 
to an event (confe(fedly no ground of rup- 
ture) feemed to us to have arifenfrom a 
finifter intention to derive, from the hu- 
manity of Englifhmen, popularity for mea- 
fures, which their deliberate judgment 
would have reprobated, and to influence 
the moft virtuous fenfibilities of his ma- 
jefty’s people into a blind and furious zeal 
for a war of vengeance. 

His majefty’s faithful commons therefore, 

though always determined to fupport his 
majefty wtth vigour and cordiality in the 
exertions neceffary for the defence of his 
kingdoms, yet fecl that they are equally 
bound by their duty to his majefty, and to 
their fellow-fubjects, to declare in the moft 
folemn manner, their difapprobation of the 
conduct of his majefty’s minifters, through- 
out the whole of thefe tranfactions ; a con- 
du@, which in their opinion could lead to 
No other termination, but that, to which it 
feems to have been {tudioufly directed, of 
plunging their country. into an unneceflary 
war. The calamities of fuch a war muft 
be aggravated, in the eftimation of every 
rational mind, by refleting on the peculiar 
advantages of that fortunate fituation, 
which we have fo unwifely abandoned, 
and which not only exempted us from 
fharing in the diftreffes and afflidtions of 
the other nations of Europe, but converted. 
them into fources of benefit, improvement, 
and profperity to this country. 
_ We therefore humbly implore his ma- 
jefty’s paternal goodnefs to liften no longer 
to the councils, which have forced us into 
this unhappy war, but to embrace the 
€arlieft occafion, which his wifdom may 
difcern, of reftoring to his. people the blef- 
ings of peace. 
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This being negatived without a 
divifion, Mr. Robert Smith prefent- 
ed a petition from the inhabitants 
of the town of Nottingham, which 
was figned by 2500 perfons, praying 
for a reform in parliament. They 
difclaimed every idea of a revolu- 
tion, and only demanded a reftora- 
tion of thofe rights which had been 
eftablifhed at the original formation 
of our conittitution, but which were 
done away by length of time, and 
the various abufes that had crept 
into if. 

Mr. Pitt faid, he did not mean to 
prevent people from difcuffing any 
right they might have had to de- 
mand a reform: but he conceived 
it impoffible for the houfe to re- 
ceive the petition which had been 
juft read, without breaking through 
every rule of order which it was 
bound to preferve. 

The terms of the petition were 
couched in the moft difrefpeétful 
language. One expreffion in it 
conveyed the higheft infult that 
could be offered to that houfe— 
namely, that the conftitution of 
this country had funk into fuch 
grofinefs, as to be an infult on com- 
mon underftanding, and the re- 

refentation exifted only in a name, 
bat not in reality. ‘This was deny- 
ing every right by which that 
houfe had afted: he would there- 
fore give his decided negative 
againft receiving any petition, un- 
lefs it was drawn up in fuch ex- 
preffions as were confonant with 
the dignity of the houfe. 

Mr. Fox and others contended 
that the petition fhould be received; 
but on a divifion it was rejeéted. 
For receiving it 21, againft receiv- 
ingit1iog. 

Next day, Feb. 22, Mr. Taylor 
made a motion, tending to cenfure 
the building of barracks in various 
parts of the kingdom; which, on 
the fide of adminiftration, was con- 
tended to be a neceffary meafure, 
on account of the alarming {tate of 
the kingdom, 
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On POLITICAL PURSUITS. 


oO E 


TO W. COWFER, ESQ, 


Parvis dives Concordia rebus. SEnc. 


HILST others ruth with frantic 
zeal 
Acrofs the fervid morn of life, 
May I remote from tumult fteal, 
Where envy cannot gender ftrife. 


Whilft others vaunt the public good, 
And hoift ambition’s fwelling fail ; 

And boaft amid the foaming flood, 
A calm that cannot long prevail ; 


Might I, fweet foother of the mind, 
With thee, obfcure from glory, dwell; 

And turn thy page—thy fpirit find, 
And feel a Cowper in my cell. 


From thee diftil celeftial balm, 
And fee} the oil of comfort flow ; 
With thee enjoy a conftant calm, 
Acalm 4 courtier cannot know, 


Yes, friendly monitor of truth, 
Congenial Cowper, let me fean thy page, 
And learn, amid the mifty morn of youth, 
A leffon from enlighten’d age. 


With thee partake the tranquil feene, 
Where no dark Difcord wings her way, 

Or jarring tongue—or heart of fpleen, 
Difturbs the evening of the day. 


With thee enjoy harmonious clofe 
Of daily labour—’mid the fmile 

Of kindred fouls—where friend{hip slows, 
And bids fell politics recoil. 


Ye demons to domeftic peace, 
Begone, nor taint my purer cell; 
Where ev’ry dark difpute fhall ceafe, 

And univerfal concord dwell. 


Can Cowper fuit the ruffled breaft, 
Or can his — note be heard, 


And harh contentious jar pile? ad? 


Ah no! where paffion darts her blaze, 
Athwart the luftre of thy line; 

She icares the eye, that elfe would gaze, 
And teads the heart no longer thinc. 


T hen let me quit the wrathful feene, 
And feck thy friendly, foothing aid j 

And live in lowly } lot, lereng, 
Leneati the olive’s ” peaceful thade, 


There hearken to a {till fmall voice, 

That whipers witdom from above ; 

That bids the humble heart rejoice, 
An t bre athes humility and love, 


T R Y¥. 


How little think the giddy croud, 
Who view with microfcopic eye 


The fpecious fplendour of the proud, 
And vent in vain the anxious figh. 


How little do they think the cot, 
Or thofe who in a cettage live, 


Have joys the wealthieft king has not, 


And peace a palace cannot give. 
NEOPHYTUS, 


To Mr. ROBERT BURNS, 
THE AIRSHIRE POET, 


ON HIS CELEBRATED POEM OF THE 
WHISTLE. 


AIL! fon of Apollo, chief bard of 
our ifle, 
Whofe verfes make fober and wanton to 
fmile ; 
Your fancy high tow’ring and lofty in 
rhimes, 
So pat to the purpofe and tafte of the times, 


Ye friend of the Mufes, your genius fur. 
pafies 

All dimen that e’er fet a foot on Parnaffus; 

Through all Caledonia is founded your 
praife, 

Obtaining the laurels, and wearing the bays. 


Of all the grand ftrains that have. flow’d 
from your grifle, 

None more to the life than the old Danith 
whiftle ; 

This whiftle that’s famed in old Scottifh 
fongs, 

No lefs a the hero to whom it belongs. 


When the fon of great Loda appear’d in 
this land, 

Defying our chiefs at the bottle to ftand; 

He found to his coft tho’ he challeng’d his 


ate, 
That the fons of old Scotia were not to be 
beat. — 


°Tis ftrange that a Dane fhould thus 
daringly think, ~ 

Our heroes ‘would bow to his godfhip in 
drink—- 

A Brave Caledonian defpifes to yield, 

To rivals in drinking, or foes in the field. 


’Tis told us, however, that victor at firft, 

We’er blackfinith at work was poffefs’d of 
fuch thirft ; 

But noble Glenriddle well feafon’d with 
wine, 

Soon vanquifh’d th¢ hero, he drank fo 
divine. 


This whiftle poffeffing for centuries pafts 
What pity} to lefe fuch a trophy at laft ; 
Glenriddle | 
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riddle! Glenriddle as ye’ve done be- 


§ fore, 
jpply to the bottle, and drink far’t once 
more. 


Draw cork after cork, and Iet bumpers 
o’erflow, 

Difdaining to yield up the prize to your 
Oe ; 

Convince brave Graigdarrocte’er vanquith’d 
you'd be, 

You'd wallow in claret as deep as the fea. 


Yebrave Caledonians let joys now abound, 

And the fame of this whittle thro’ Scotland 
refound ; 

The bottle’s the friend that can banifh 
défpair, 

The fweetener of life, and the curer of care. 


Sing on, ye great bard, may your verfe be 
fublime, 

And long may you flourifh immortal in 
rhime ; 

May virtue arife, and may yice fall below, 

And Britons victorious, wherever they go. 

Airdrie. WILLMAM YATES, Jun. 


To Miss JANNET LITTLE.* 


AIL! heaven-taught maid, whole ge- 
nius bright, 
, Apollo’s nine infpire ; 
Whofe fancy foars in paths of light, 
Fill’d with poetic fire. 


Accept thefe verfes from q friend, 
Th’ effufions of a heart, 

That knows no bafe, no felfith end, 

Nor unbecoming part. 


To fee fuch fweet, fuch eafy ftrains, 
Flow from a female pen, 

Muft highly pleafe all patriot fwains, 
And all impartial men. 





Ye bards, no more your minds perplex, 
Be verfe no more your fhare, 

Since Phoebus now the female fex 
Makes his peculiar care. 


O Jenny! highly favour’d fair, 
In whofe tranfparent mind 

No wanton thought, no lurking fnare, 
Or prejudice we find. 


Whilft themes of love infpire your lay, 
In modefty’s defence, 

Long may you follow virtue’s way, 
Adorn’d by innocence. 


May wit and modefty abound, 
And may your rifing fame 
Through Caledonia’s climes refound, 
T’immortalize your name. 





* Auther of Pocms, publithed by fub{cription, 
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And may you, when you leave the earth, 
On glorious pinions foar, 
And to the author of your birth 
Sing praifes evermore. 
Airdrie. WILLIAM YATES, Jun. 


POEMS, 
BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. De 
AUTUMN. 


LAS ! with fwift and filent pace, 
Impatient time rolls on the year. 
The feafons change, and nature’s face 
Now {weetly {miles, now frowns fevere. 


*T was fpring, ’twas fummer, all was gay, 
Now autumn bends a cloudy brow; 

The flowers of {pring are {wept away, 
And fummer fruits defert the bough. 


The verdant leaves that play’d on high, 
And wanton’d on the weftern breeze, 
Now trod in duft negle¢ted lie, 
As boreas ftrips the bending trees, 


The fields that wav’d with golden grain, 
As ruffet heaths are wild and bare; 

Not moift with dew, but drench’d in rain, 
Nor health, nor pleafure, wanders there. 


No more while thro’ the midnight fhade, 
Beneath the moon’s pale orb I ftray; 
Soft pleafing woes my heart invade, 
As Progne pours the melting lay. 


From this capricious clime fhe foars, 
O! would fome gods but wings fupply ! 
To where each morn the {pring reftoresy 
Companion of her flight I’d fly. 


Vain wifh ! me fate compels to bear 
The downward feafon’s iron reigns 

Compels to breathe polluted air, 
And fhiver on a blafted plain. 


What blifs to life can autumn yield, 
If glooms, and fhowers, and ftorms pre- 
vail; 
And Ceres flies the naked field, 
And flowers, and fruits, and Phoebus 
fail? 


Oh! what remains, what lingers yet, 
To cheer me in the dark’ning hour ? 

The grape remains ! the friend of wit, . 
In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 


Haft---prefs the clufters, fill the bowl ; 
Appollo! fhoot the. parting ray : 

This gives the funfhine of the foul, 
This god of health, and verfe, and day. 


Still---{till the jocund ftrain fhall flow, 
The pulfe with vigorous rapture beat 5 
My Stella with new charms fhall glow, 
And every blifs in wine fhall mect. 
WINTER. 
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WINTER. 
O more the morn, with tepid rays, 
Unfolds the flower of various hue; 
Joon {preads no more the genial blaze, 
Nor gentle eve diftills the dew. 


The lingering hours prolong the night, 
Ufurping darknefs fhares the day ; 

Her mitts reftrain the force of light, 
And Phoebus holds a coubtful fway, 


But gloomy twilight half reveal’d, 
With fighs we view the hoary hill, 

The leaflefs wood, the naked field, 
The fnow-topt cot, the frozen rill, 


No mutfic warbles thro’ the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain ; 
No more with devious fteps I rove 
Thro’ verdant paths now fought in vain. 


Aloud the driving tempeft roars, 
Congeal’d, impetuous fhowers defcend ; 

Hafte, clofe the window, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella, and a friend. 


In nature’s aid let art fupply 
With light and heat my little fphere ; 
Rouze, rouze the fire, and pile it high, 
Light up a conftellation here. 


Let mufic found the voice of joy, 
Or mirth repeat the jocund tale ; 

Let Love his wanton wiles employ, 
And o’er the feaion wine prevail. 


Yet time life’s dreary winter brings, 
When mirth’s gay tale fhall pleafe no 
more ; 
Nor mufic charm—tho’ Stella fings ; 
Nor Igye, nor winc, the {pring reitore. 


Catch then, O! catch the tranfient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life’s a fhort fummer—man a flower, 
He dies—alas ! how foon he dies! 


ANACREON, ODE IX. 


FROM MRS. PIozz1’S ANECDOTES OF 
DR. JOHNSON. 
OVELY couricr of the fky, 
4 Whence and whither doft thou fly? 
Scatt’ring, as thy pinions play, 
Liquid fragrance all the way : 


THEATRICAL 


pretty. 


The fecond was a new farce, called ‘* The 


’ 
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Is it bufinefs ? is it love ? 
Tell me, tel! me, gentle dove. 


Soft Anacreon’s vows I bear, 
Vows to Myrtale the fair ; 
Grac’d with all that charms the heaft, 
Blufhing nature, fmiling art. 
Venus, courted by an ode, 
On the bard her dove beftow’d : 
Vefted with a mafter’s right, 
Now Anacreon rules my flight ; 
His the letters that you fee, 
Weighty charge, confign’d to me; 
Think not yet my fervice hard 
Joylefs tafk without reward ; 
Smiling at my matfter’s gates, 
Freedom my return awaits ; 
But the liberal grant in vain 
Tempts me to be wild again. 
Can a prudent dove decline 
Blifsful bondage fuch as mine? 
Over hills and fields to ream, 
Fortune’s gueft without a home; 
Under leaves to hide one’s head, 
Slightly thelter’d, coarfely fed : 
Now my better lot beftows 
Sweet repaft, and foft repofe ; 
Now the generous bowl I fip 
As it leaves Anacreon’s lip: 
Void of care, and free from dread, 
From his fingers fnatch his bread ; 
Then, with luicious plenty gay, 
Round his chamber dance and play ; 
Or from wine as courage {prings, 
O’er his face extend my wings; 
And when feaft and frolic tire, 
Drop afleep upon his lyre. 
This is all, be quick and go, 
More than all thou canft not know 4 
Let me now my pinions ply, 
I have chatter’d like a pye. 


EPITAPH 
ON DRUNKEN TAM. 


OW drunken Fam’s run out of 
j breath, 
And laid fu’ low in his laft claith, 
Though fair againft his will : 
To pait wi’ life he was fu’ laith, 
He turn’d abaut, quo’ he to death, 
‘* Bring ben anither gill.’ 


Airdrie. WILLIAM YATES, fun 


INTELLIGENCE. 


WO pieces have been brought out at 
the Haymaiket Theatre. The firft 
was an after-picce, cailed “* Ofmyn and 
Daraxa,’’? which has not a fingle merit to 
recommend it, except the mufic, whith is 


cefs of a country apothecary, who having 
gained a 10,000l. prize in the lottery, gives 
up his bufinefs to his journeyman, and 


commences gentleman. "This chara@er of 


a new-made gentleman, Mr. Bannifter, jun. 
played with infinite humour. Madame 
Storace, for whofe benefit the ptece was 


-Prize,”’ the plot of which turns on the fuc- played, performed the part of a French wo- 


man, 
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man, and had an opportunity of fhewing 
her talents in imitation and in fpeaking 
French, which the did with great fluency. 
Mrs. Bland played the part of a little black 
boy, in which the negro character is fhewn 
to great advantage. The piece is animated 
with fome pretty fongs. 

At Covent Garden a new pantomime 
was introduce, called ‘* The Governor, or 
The Creolian Unfurrection.’’ 

We have ofien had occafion to obferve, 
that pantomime feemed lately difpofed to 
exchange characters with comedy, by be- 
coming more attentive td fable, and the 
probable connection of incidents. This 
pantomime has a iove intrigue ef artful 
contrivance, and confiderable intereft ; its 
obftru@ions ave formidable, and nearly in- 
f{urmountable; and they are removed by 
affecting futferings, the exeitions of talents, 
and the performance of hercic aétions. 

The fcenery, deceptions, and the perfor- 
mance, muft be feen, to form a judgement 
of their excellence. A detail of them no 
pen can defcribe, without fatiguing the 
reader. 





MARRIED. 


G. F. Tyfon, Efq. of Singleton, Suffex, 
to Mifs Fletcher, of Lea, Hampthire. 

Jonathan Kendale, Efq. of Old Burling- 
ton-ftreet, to Mifs Williams, of the fame 

lace. 
‘ Mr. Dearlove, of Sauftoope, in the county 
of Lincoln, aged g6, to Mrs. Snaith, 
aged 84. 

John Bailey, Efq. of Codicot Bury, Herts, 
to Mifs Bafil, of Redbourn. 

The Hon. Archibald Stewart, fecond fon 
of the Earl of Moray, to Mifs Cornelia 
Pleydell, of Melbourn St. Andrews. 

Henry Howard, Efq. of Corby’ Caftle, 
to Mifs Neave, daughter of Richard Neave, 
Efq. of Dagenham Park, Effex. 

Dr. Bain, of the Hot Wells, Briftol, to 
Mifs Rodbard. 

Captain Fofter, of the navy, to Milfs 
Nina Herries. 

Samuel Knipe, Efq. of Epfom, to Mifs 
Sampfon, of Dover. 

T. B. Luxmore, Efg. of Okehampton, 
to Mifs Cartwright, of fame place. 

Sir Bourchier Wray, bart. ‘to Mifs A. 
Ofpourne, of Monks Hill, Gloucefterthire. 

The Rev. Mr. Methold, to Mifs Maria 
Thomas. 

Wm. Ruffel, Efq. of Powreh, to Mifs 
Packington, of Weltwood. 

The Rev. Mr. Forfter, of Byfton, Rut- 
landthire, to Mifs Goodfellow. 

Thomas King, Efq. of Coffington, to 
Mifs Amold, of Loughborough. 





. ba £ Dp: 
A At Bombay, Dr. Alexander Grant Clug- 
one, 
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At Jamaica, aged 84, Mrs. Saunders; 
relict of Dr. Saunders. 

Mrs. Williams, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Williams, of Blackheath. 

Brafs Crofby, Efq. alderman of London. 

Aged 88, Jofeph Potts, Efq. mayor of ° 
Carlifle. 

Aged 98, Mrs. Evelyn Smith, of Prince’s« 
court, Weftminfter. 

Robert Harper, Efq? of Heath, near 
Wakefield. 

‘Aged 70, at Mepkin, in South Carolina, 
the Hon. Henry Laurens, formerly prefi- 
dent of the congrefs of the United States of 
America, 

Mrs. Weever, of America-fquare. 

Capt. Fergufon, Lieutenant Governor of 
Greenwich Hofpital. 

Thomas Hall, Efg. of Harpfdon Court, 
near Henly. 

At Stamford, in Lincolnfhire, Dundy 
Treacher, Efq. 

Mrs. Margaret Rutery, of Llenmees, in 
Glamorganfhire. 

Aged 70, John Walkinfhowe Crauford, 
Efq. of Crauford Land. 

a” Sandford, of Sandford, in Shrop- 
hire. 

At Sunbury, Middlefex, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Joyce Reynell!. 

At Bath, the Countefs Dowager of Caith- 
nefs. 

The Right Hon. Lady Dover. 

Sir Thomas Mills, Knt. 

Dr. George Monro, late phyfician at 
Minorca. 

Major James Johnfton, in the fervice of 
the Eaft India Company. 

Mifs Rooper, of Berkhamftead Caftle. 

Richard Fydell, Efq. merchant, of-Briftol. 

H. Meyer, Efq. the celebrated painter. 

At Camberwell, Mifs Elizabeth Sewell, 
one of the people-called Quakers,, 

Mrs. Theed, of Mark-lane. 

Mrs. Drummond, of Spring Gardens. 

Mrs. Havrefield, of Hampton Court. 

Mrs. Brummel, of Charles-ftreet, Berke- 
ley-fquare. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Digby Cotes, rector 
of Dore, in Herefordfhire. 

The Rev. William Slocombe, rector of 
Oake, in Somerfetfhire. 

Capt. Francis Wemys. 

At Tobago, Dr. Alexander Stevens. 

Aged 94, Mrs. Barrow. of Woadfed. 

At Buchanan, in Scotland, aged 104, 
Duncan M‘Cullum, weaver. 

Edward Atkins, Efgq. of Weft Smith- 
field. ‘ 

Sir Robert Lawley, bart. member of 
parliament for the county of Warwick. 

Aged 82, John Spottefwode, of 
Berwickthire. 





At Port Royal, Jamaica, Capt. Dobfon, 
of the 2oth regiment. 

At the fame place, Captain Bateman, of 
the roth regiment. 
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The Lady of Sir William Erfkine, bart. 

The Rev. M. Whitehurft, rector of 
Hopton Wafers, in the county of Salop. 

At Lichfield, the Rev. John Harrifon, 
vicar of Penn,Hammerwich, and Whichnor. 

At his feat at Caen Wood, near Hamp- 
ftead, in the goth year of his age, the Right 
Hon. William Earl of Mansficld, a go- 
vernor of the Charter-houfe, and one of his 
miajefty’s moft honourable privy council. 

At Winchefter, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wood Knollis, Earl of Banbury, Vifcount 
Wallingford, Baron Knollis, of Greys. 
His titles and eéftates devolve on his only 
fon, William, Vifcount Wallingford, a lieu- 
tenant in the 3d regiment of foot-guards. 

’ At Dynevor Caftle, the Right Hon. Cecil 
Rice Cardonnel, Baronets Dynevor, in her 
own right. She was the only daughter of 
the late William Earl Talbot, and grand- 
daughter to the great Chancellor Talbot. 
The barony of Dynevor, with large eftates; 
in the counties of Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 
and Gloucefter, defcend to the eldeft fon; 
the Hon. George Talbot Rice; the prefent 
reprefentative in parliament for the county 
of Carmarthen: 

In the 84th year of his age, Paynayoty 
Ballachey, for many years fencing mafter 
ip the univerfity of Oxford. He was born 





Regifter. 


at Sparta, and in the very early part of hig 
lite entered into the fervice of the famous 
Kouli Khan; after which he had ferved 
under different States in three parts of the 
globe; was at the battle of Dettingen, and 
finithed his military exploits in Germany 
under the Duke of Cumberland. 

Counfellor Grady, of Publin, in confe: 
quence of a wound he received in Park. 
ftreet from fome ruffians, who ftopped hina 
a at him before he could deliver his 

urie. 

Mifs Hog, fifter of John Hog, Efq. of 
Norton, in the county of Durham. 

Aged 8, the Right Hon. William Pon. 
fonby, Lord Ponfonby, Earl of Befborough, 
in the kingdom of Ireland. 

The Rev. Wm. Moore Tomkyns, M. A; 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
vicar of Amwell, in Herts. 

In the Temple, Henry John Pemberton, 
A.M. fon of the Rev. Mr. Pemberton, of 
Trumington, in Cambridgefhire. 

At his chambers in Gray’s Inn; William 
Brimage, barrifter at law. 

At his houfe in Dean-ftreet, Soho, aged 
72, Mr. James Blythe, auctioneer. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Charles Wat. 
fon, Efq. daughter to the late, and fifter to 
the prefent Earl of Northefk, 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, 











Feb. 25. 
Bank Stock - - - - 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 713 
“4 per Cent. Confolidated 874 
per Cent. Navy - - 102% 
Lone Annuities + - - aid 
Short Annuities - - - 1@ 3-16 
India Stock - - =- = 1975 
India Bonds + - - - 8 pr 
South Sea Stock - - - —— 
New Navy - - = - 93 diff. 
.Exchequer Bills - - - 
Lottery Tickets - - - 16 5 0 





Mar. 4. Mar. tr. Mar. 18, 
-——— 1673 as 
724 748 783 
882 —— —— 
103% 1063 - 108§ 
21% — —— 
195% ane maar 
3 pr 7 pr. —— 
——- 64 dif. 63 dif, 
18 3 0 











PRICES OF CORN at tHe Corn-MArkKET. 


Feb. 25 Mar. 4. Mar. rr. Mar. 18. 
Wheat - - = - 36s. to 478. 36s. to 475. 37s. to 48s. 37s. to 50S. 
Barley - - - - 28s. — 34S. 28s. —* 33s. 30S. — 398. 298. — 36s. 
Rye-- - - - 285, — 325. 28s. — 32S. 285s. — 32S. 308. — 35S. 
Oats - - - - 16s. — 255. 168. — 24s. 168. — 25s. 165, — 255 
Pile Malt- - - 38s. — 44s. 385. — 448. 395. — 458. 39s. — 455. 
Amber ditto - - 398. — 455. 30S. — 45S. 40S. — 46s. 4os. — 46s 
Peas - - - - 385. — 41S. 385. — 425. 38s. — 438. 38s. — 43% 
Beans - = = = 29S. — 325. 298. — 32S. 30S. —- 35S. 305. — 355 
Tares - - - - 268. — 30S. 265. — 30S. 268. — 30S. 26s. — 30% 
Fine Flour - - - 38s. — 00S. 38S. — 00S. 385. — o0S. 38s. — 00%. 
Second ditto - - 355. — 00S. 35S. — @0S. 358. — 00S. 355. — 00S- 
Third ditto - - 325. — GOS, 325 —- COS. 325. —= COS. 325. —+ OOS - 
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